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ALICE montrosp:. 



CHAPTER L 



" Oh ! they wander wide who roam, 
For the joys of life from home." 

" There abides, 
In his allotted home, a genuine priest^ 
The shepherd of his flock." 

" I HAVE seen nothing this summer, which I liked 
so well as this,'' exclaimed Colonel Montrose, on the 
evening of his return to Montrose Hall, as he drew 
his chair once more to the hearth, beside which we 
first introduced him to the reader, and where now, 
as then, a bright fire was blazing. Alice sat 
opposite to him ; between them were Mrs. John and 
Mrs. Charles Montrose, while Isabelle had drawn 
her chair to the table on which the supper was not 
yet laid, and was cutting the leaves of the last 
Edinburgh Review, which had just been brought in. 
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2 ALICE MOXTROSE. 

" I wish Donald and Cliarles were with us/' said 
the Colonel, as he glanced around on all the acces- 
sories of this scene of quiet, domestic enjoyment. 
A sigh from the two mothers, and a smile from 
Alice, responded to the wish. 

Steps were heard, and the next moment there 
appeared in the open doorway a negro about the 
middle height, and spare in form, whose gray head 
showed him to be no longer yoimg, though his 
broad smile displayed teeth as white and sound as 
ever. His face was radiant with delight. " Cato,'' 
as he was called by Colonel Montrose and the two 
elder ladies — " Daddy Cato," as he was hailed by 
Isabelle and Alice, hastened forward to seize the 
hands extended to him in welcome, addressing to 
each in turn some appropriate salutation. 

" How d'ye do, Maussa, I sure I glad to see 
you look so well, sir, and Missis ^too and Miss 
Charles — and Miss Isabelle and Miss Alice is grow 
purtier 'an ever. Well ! I tank my Farmer in 
Heaben I see you all back again once more. I 
hope, sir, you is never goin so far agen.'' 

" Not very soon, at least, Cato,"' said Colonel 
Montrose with a good-humoured smile. 

" And how have you been, Cato ?" asked Mrs. 
Montrose. 

'* I bin quite smart, ma'am, all summer. I ent 
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had a day*s edcbiess ; but Aunt Charlotte and 
sister Auber is bin quite sick — de/s a settin up to 
day though, and dey would 'a tried to come here 
to-night, only I tolled 'em you'd be vexed if dey 



come/' 



" That was right, Cato ; tell them I will come 
to see them in the morning/' said Mrs. John 
Montrose. " Are all the other people well V 

^^ Most on 'em is, ma'am, but sister Harriet's 
got a baby, and sister Judy — she lost a child, and 
aint been well enough to work since." 

" Which of her children, Cato ?" 

" De boy, ma'am." 

" What, that smart, bright little Ben ?" 

" Yes, ma'sun." 

After a little Airther conversation on the subject 
of health, and some messages of sympathy to poor 
Judy, Colonel Montrose asked, " How much cotton 
have you got in, Cato ?" 

" I don't know 'xactly, sir, how much, but the 
cotton house fiilL I never see so much cotton in 
my life. We pick, and pick, and pick, and when we 
done, the field look jis' as white as when we begin." 

" And how is it with the rice ?" 

The smile vanished from Cato's face, and 
shaking his head sadly, he said, '^ Ah maussa ! 
dat las' freshet play de mischief wid we up to 
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4 ALICE MONTROSE. 

Sedgefield ; of it wa'n't for dat, sir, we'd a had a 
great crop. But you see, sir, dat 'are freshet ruin 
we I 'fraid, sir; 't'aint left more nor twenty bushel 
to de acre." 

" Ah well ! the cotton must make up for it, 
Cato," said his master, consolingly. 

The supper appeared, and Cato began to bow him- 
self out, but Colonel Montrose stopped him ; and 
leaving the room for a moment, returned with a 
parcel, from which he displayed to the smiling eyes 
of Cato an overcoat, of cloth of a finer quality than 
that usually worn by the negroes, a muffler, and a 
fur cap. 

" Tank you, maussa," said Cato ; ** I 'fraid you 
make me proud, sir, when I get all dese on." 

" Try it, Cato ; let us see you put them on," — 
and nothing loth, Cato attired himself in coat, hat, 
and muffler, and gazed with evident pleasure on 
the reflection of his own figure in the pier glass. 
At length Cato was suffered to depart, saying, 
however, as he went, " Some of de people is a 
waitin' to see you, sir, tell you done supper ; sister 
Peggy wouldn't let 'em come before, 'cause she 
say your supper would be all cold 'fore dey was 
done talkin'." 

The supper ended, all the family went out into 
the yard, where about fifty negroes were assembled 
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around a fire of pitch-pine, whose inteDse blaze 
brought out into strong relief their sable faces and 
rude forms, with the objects immediately sur- 
rounding them; leaving in deeper darkness all 
beyond the circle of its rays. The faces, the 
names of all were familiar. Each had a kind clasp 
of the hand, a word of pleasant greeting, and 
a testimonial of remembrance — a. bright bandana 
handkerchief, and calico dress to the women — ^a 
jacket and muffler to the men. Before these had 
all been distributed, Mr. Dunbar came up and was 
received with evident delight by both white and 
black. He looked on with benevolent sympathy 
while the gifts were aUotted to eaxjh, when stopping 
them as they were about to disperse, after whisper- 
ing a few words to Colonel Montrose, he said : " We 
have a great deal to be thankful for to-night, my 
friends — have we not ?" 

" Oh yes, maussa : dat we has," was the response 

" Then before we separate let us unite in grate- 
ful worship of our Heavenly Father. Let us sing 
the hymn beginmng," 

" Come, Thou Fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing thy praise, 
Streams of mercy never ceasing, 
Call for songs of endless praise." 
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The hymn was known to most even of the negroes, 
and their melodious, though untutored voices, in 
union with the silvery notes of Alice — Isabelle did 
not sing this evening— --and the deeper and fuller 
tones of Mr. Dunbar, made not unpleasing music. 
When the hymn was finished, the good pastor 
repeated the J 03rd psalm, and then lifted up his 
voice in a prayer so simple, that it needed no 
interpreter even to the most ignoirant ; yet fiill of 
eloquence, the eloquence of feeling— and in its 
humility and love, its thanksgiving and praise, 
bearing witness that the spirit from which it pro- 
ceeded was that of a true child of Ood. 

The negroes dispersed mthout a word, but with 
kind and friendly glances ; all hearts had been at 
once warmed and solemnized. As Mr. Dunbar was 
saying good-night, AUce whispered a request that 
she might see him in the monung. 

" Can you not come to ine f he asked ; " you 
have not forgotten the way to the Parsonage." 

" Oh no ! I will be there directly after break- 
fast." 

" After all, there is no place like home I" eja- 
culated Colonel Montrose again, as he entered the 
house. 

Isabelle 8 was the only face which the events of 
the evening had not brightened. It had been pale 
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and sad for months, it was not less pale and sad to 
night She and Alice had their beds in the same 
room ; ere she entered hers, Alice knelt beside it 
in silent prayer. Her face was hidden by her 
clasped hands, but below them fell a few quiet 
teara Isabelle neither wept nor prayed. 

The next day was one of those bright, soft 
November days, which make the glory of a Southern 
winter, with a light hoar frost upon the ground, 
and just enough of chill in the air to give a good 
excuse for kindling a cheerful fire. Alice was 
awakened early by the girl who came to kindle 
one for Isabella and herself, and she instantly 
sprang up with the feeling that she had some im- 
portant task to perform that day. Breakfast was 
always early at Montrose Hall, and immediately 
after it, Alice prepared for her walk to the Parson- 
age. As she was leaving the house, Mrs. John 
Montrose having inquired in what direction she in- 
tended to walk, offered to accompany her as far as 
the negro houses by which the path to the Parsonage 
led. These houses were distant about a quarter 
of a mile from the Hall, from which they were 
screened by a belt of wood. They consisted of 
some fifty small houses, containing generally only 
two rooms, built on each side of a broad street or 
road. To most of them gardens were attached, in 
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some of which a peach or nectarine tree was grow- 
ing ; and a few cabbages or turnips still remained, 
to furnish material for the favourite delicacy of their 
cultivators — ^pepper-pot But nothing probably 
would so have attracted a stranger's eye as the 
poultry — fowls, ducks, and turkeys — which roamed 
about them, and the children of all ages, from the 
infant of a few weeks, to the boy or girl of twelve 
years old, who were at play in the road. These 
children were all dressed alike, the girls in a frock, 
the boys in a loose jacket and trousers, of gray 
cloth. Their feet and heads were bare, and there 
was an evident want of cleanliness perceptible in 
them at the first glance ; but this did not interfere 
with their merriment, which was as hearty as that 
of young lords could have been. They evinced 
the same diversities of character usually found 
among children ; some running away as Mrs. Mon- 
trose and Alice appeared in sight, others hanging 
back bashfully till called by them, and others 
coming boldly forward to speak to^^hem. 

Giving to her aunt, who was about to enter one 
of the houses, some parcels, containing Httle deli- 
cacies for the sick, which had been committed to 
her care, Ahce proceeded on her way, crossing, a 
little farther on, a rustic bridge, thrown over a 
shallow but wide creek, and then winding on 
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through a wood not very thickly set, where, in the 
undergrowth, a few fall flowers still showed them- 
selves amid the wild myrtle, the bright leaved 
holly, and the darker cassena, with their glistening 
red berries. Emerging from this wood, Alice 
found herself on a lawn, dotted here and there by 
a clump of oaks, at whose farther extremity 
appeared the Parsonage, a wooden building, a 
story and a half in height, with shelving roof and 
broad piazza& It was approached through a 
court-yard, in which rose trees, six or eight feet 
high, which were covered with the beautiful but 
scentless daily rose, and the more delicate and 
fragrant noisette. As Alice entered this yard, a 
Newfoundland dog, that lay near the gate, arose, 
and, shaking his shaggy sides, advanced to meet 
her with an evident air of recognition. Her " How 
d ye do, Triton ?" attracted the attention of a 
negress who was scrubbing the floor of the piazza 
with a piece of palmetto root, to which a long 
handle had been attached, keeping time by her 
movements to the wild music of a hymn of that 
peculiar style more frequently heard in Methodist 
congregations than elsewhere. Dropping her scrub- 
bing brush, as she saw Alice, this woman came 
forward, extending the hand she had first carefully 
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wiped upon her apron, with many a joyful exclama- 
tion of welcoma 

" Well, Hagar^ how do you do ?" said Alice, 
giving her hand, as she spoke, to her old friend. 

** Quite well, Miss Alice, and how you do and 
Miss Isabelle. I sho' I glad for see you come 
back ; it been so lonesome for maussa sence you 
bin gone." 

" Is he now in the house, Hagar ¥* 

" Yes, ma'am, you fin' 'em in de ole place-— but 
how purty you do look, Miss Alice ! Ah ! I expec' 
some o' dem gentlemen from de Nort' will be long 
here soon, en't it. Miss Alice ?" 

" Why, you do not think I would have any 
thing to say to a Yankee — do you, Hagar f asked 
Alice, with a laugh. 

" Well, I don' know. Miss Alice ; I don' like 
'em much, dat's de trufe, but some o* dem purty 
smart for alL" 

With a smile at Hagar's commendation of tho&te 
with whom she had no more acquaintance than she 
had obtained frx)m an occasional visit of a pedlar 
of docks, or of an invalid traveller in search of a 
more genial clime, who had been attracted by 
Southern hospitality to this secluded spot, Alice 
left her, and, entering the house, proceeded to the 
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room which Mr. Dunbar called his study. It was 
not large, and its bare floor, uncovered tables and 
uncushioned chairs, would have given it an air of 
poverty, perhaps, in the eyes of one accustomed to 
the luxurious arrangements by which such a room 
may be made attractive ; but Hagar took care that 
the floor should be as white, and the tables as 
glossy ''as hands could make them." Nor was 
cleanliness the only charm which the room pre- 
sented. The old pastor was writing at a window, 
bedde which grew an orange tree, whose yellow 
fruit he might have plucked without rising from 
his seat The view from this window was one of 
that quiet beauty in which the neighbourhood was 
dch. Seaward, the boundless expanse of ocean ; 
landward, the green savannah, its surface sprinkled 
with the gay colours of autumnal flowers, and its 
level broken by an occasional clump of oaks. But 
pleasant as this view was, it would have been sur- 
passed in interest to a genuine lover of books by 
that within the room, whose walls were covered 
with shelves, filled with books, the selection of a 
scholar and the produce of a lifers economy. 

Mr. Dunbar sat at a table covered with books 
and writing materials. At the moment that Alice 
entered, he was deeply engaged in reading from a 
little book, with well-worn cover, which £^e recog- 
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nized at once as his Greek Testament She stood 
for a moment in the door-way, observing the kindly 
face and snow-white head bent so reverently above 
the holy volume, and then advanced into the room. 
Mr. Dunbar did not perceive her till she was close 
beside him, and then he did not rise to greet her, 
or lay aside his book, but, looking up with a 
pleasant smile, he said, " I wish you had studied 
Greek, Alice, and then you might feel the beauty 
of this passage, as you can never feel it from our 
translation, correct as it is. Listen,'^ — and he read 
a few verses in the original Greek. " Is not that 
beautiful V 

" It is very musical," said Alice, " but it is only 
to me as a pleasant song."" 

" I know it, my poor child ; I am sorry it is so. 
I should have been so happy, too, to teach you 
Greek, and you chose instead to learn German and 
French. Well, there is no accounting for tastes, 
and I must not quarrel with a gay young girl for 
differing a little from a sober old man ;" he held 
her hand as he spoke, and, drawing a chair to his 
side, seated her in it and asked, " Where is Isa- 
belle ? Why did you not bring her along f 

" Because I wanted you all to myself this mom- 
mg. 

Alice spoke playfrdly, and Mr. Dunbar answered 
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in the same tone, " Does that portend a confession 
as it used to do in old times ? You look very much 
as you did years ago, when you would steal in here 
to tell me of some task that pleasanter engage-; 
ments had driven from your mind." 

" But this is a task which I have got into my 
mind, and do not know bow to accomplish without 
your help.'' 

" Well, what is it ? Let us hear." 

Why is it that the yoimg, ingenuous soul shrinks 
so from the disclosure of its first, earnest views of 
the relations in which it stands to God and man 
— ^to its Creator, and its fellow-creatures ? Is it 
that these views —these first, faint aspirations of 
the soul after a higher good, bring us into a region 
so remote from the common, or, at least, the 
apparent life of those around us, that we fear their 
expression may seem an assumption of an unusual 
sanctity, to which our conscious spirits forbid us to 
lay claim ? or is it that this expression would seem 
to pledge us to a future of eflfort to which we fear 
our powers are unequal ? Whatever be the cause, 
the effect is, we believe, universal. Alice presented 
no exception to the rule, and when she would now 
have spoken to her old friend of solenm thoughts 
which the remembrance of great danger had 
awakened, and the new sense of responsibility 
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which the example of Mary Oiahame had impressed 
on her, words refdsed to come ; she coloured, and 
hesitated, and looked so embarrassed that Mr. Don- 
bar began to apprehend a more serious confidence 
than he had at first anticipated. 

** Can the child have formed any foolish attach- 
ment f* he said to himself. 

The question with which Alice at length com- 
menced her communication did not tend to rdUieye 
his doubts. 

" Did my unde write you of our visit to Spring- 
field, and of the Mr. and Miss Grahame whom we 
went there to see ¥' 

*' Yes, he wrote to me of Mr. Orahame's kindness 
to Donald, and afterwards, of his self-possession in 
saving you and your mother from a burning house, 
and he said, I think, that he had a sister, and that 
you intended to visit them, but — ^Mr. Orahame 
id only a mechanic, I believe,'^ said Mr. Dunbar, 
somewhat irrelevantly, as it seemed to Alice. 

Her quick, earnest speech, and heightened 
colour did not undeceive him, as she answered, 
'^ He may be a mechanic, but he is not only that, 
for he is a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian.'' 

** All that may be, and I dare say is, and yet 
vour uncle — " 

'' My uncle admires him as much as I da'' 
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** He may do so, and yet may be unwilling to 
see you comiect yourself with one so far beneath 
you in the world's estimation.'^ 

"Connect myself! I do not understand you/' cried 
Alice, while cheek, neck, and brow grew crimson, 
and h^ heart beat with an emotion which she did 
not pause to analyze. Bapidly she hurried on, " I 
wanted to speak to you of Mr. and Miss Grahame's 
interest in their work-people — especially of Miss 
Grahame's ; how she had taught many who came 
to her quite ignorant to read and write, and of the 
Bible dass with which she spent her afternoons on 
Sunday, and of a great many other things, which 
made me ashamed of my useless life. I tried at 
first to excuse myself, under the plea of diflferent 
circumstances, and to persuade myself that I had 
none whom I could teach and influence as she did 
these people ; but then I remembered the negroes, 
and how much I could teach them, and how ready 
they always were to do as I wished, and I thought 
if my undo were willing — but I cannot speak to 
him about it." 

" And you want me to speak for you," said Mr. 
Dunbar, with a smile, and a mind greatly relieved 
of anxiety. 

'^ If you please ; and I want you to tell me what 
to do. and how to do it. I am so ignorant, it 
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seems so presumptuous that I should try to teach 
others — I mean about such things." The voice of 
Alice faltered, and tears rose to her eyes. 

" Fear not, my dear child," said the Christian 
pastor, as he laid his hand affectionately on her 
head ; " only let your own heart be right with God, 
and all will be right Look away from yourself, 
Alice ; from your own good and your own evil, 
your own weakness and your own strength, to Him 
in whom is all wisdom, and all strength, to the 
Blessed Saviour. Love much, Alice, and pray 
much ; and be assured that He who has put into 
your heart the desire to serve him, will guide you 
to the fulfilment of that desire." 

Alice wept, but they were happy tears, such 
tears as a penitent and pardoned child weeps on 
the breast of a loving parent ; and she returned 
home so strengthened and elevated, that she found 
no difficulty in speaking to her mother of her 
designs. 

Colonel Montrose, though he thought it was a 
strange fancy in Alice, and one of which she would 
soon tire, and though he doubted very much 
whether the negroes would be either better or 
happier for being taught, readily consented to her 
trying the experiment The " Prayers' House," 
as a room was called which had been built for the 
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devotional exercises of the negroes, and in which 
they were accustomed to meet for a few minutes 
every morning before going to work, and every 
evening about eight o'clock, was thoroughly 
cleansed, the floor sanded, benches prepared, and 
with a degree of nervousness which she found it 
impossible to subdue, she commenced her task. 
She had little at first to encourage her ; her unde 
feared she had undertaken what she could not long 
endure — Mrs. John Montrose talked with a smile 
of youthful enthusiasm — Isabelle, when she would 
have won her to a participation in her undertaking, 
begged to be excused, assuring her that she had 
not the slightest disposition to play the school- 
ma'am, and, worse than all, a visitor one day com- 
plimented her on her philanthropy. Poor Alice ! 
many a time would she have fainted and grown 
weary, had her strength been in herself. From 
her mother and Mr. Dunbar alone, of all the world, 
did she find sympathy and help. Her very pupils 
for some time laughed at the idea that **Miss 
Alice wanted them to read books, like her and 
Miss Isabella'' To a sensitive and timid girl, all 
this was a species of martyrdom ; and many a time 
did Alice retire to her room to weep in secret, and 
to ask herself if she must indeed continue what 
was so disagreeable to herself and so unprofitable 
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to others ; but a few words from Mr. Dunbar, or, 
if he were not near, a single thought sent upward, 
never failed to bring back to her peace, strength, 
and hope. And only a few weeks passed before 
her hope began to be fulfilled. Two or three of 
her brightest pupils could form letters into words ; 
could read for themselves a text in the Bible, and 
the whole &ce of afiEsdrs was changed at once. 
They were pleased, and their parents deliirhted. 
One momi4, as she sat in the ^hool-room!lten- 
ing to the '* stammering tongues'' which were 
uttering precious truths. Daddy Cato made his ap^ 
pearance. Alice did not see him at first, and he 
stood with his head uncovered, and reverently 
bowed while the 13th verse of the 103rd Psalm 
was read — *' Like as a father pitieth his children^ 
so the IiOrd pitieth them that fear him ;' then, as 
the voice of the reader ceased, he exclaimed, 
** Dat's good. Miss Alice, I lub to hear dat; lem 
me see how he look, Joe \" 

Alice held out to him the book from which the 
boy had been reading, containing texts of Scrip- 
ture, printed in very large type. Cato looked at it 
earnestly, then said, '^ Please show me. Miss Alice, 
which word da Farmer." 

Alice pointed it out, and then said, ^^ Why not 
learn to read yourself, Daddy Oato T' 
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" Me, Missis !" he cried, " a'nt me too old T 

" Not if you are willing to try/' 

" Willin' ! Hi, missis ! I too willin'. I willin' for 
try till 1 dead, if I only can read da' blessed book 
(Mice for mysel£" 

**0h! you will soon learn, Daddy Cato; you 
see even Joe here is able to read a little. Suppose 
when you come from the field to your dinner eveiy 
day at twelve o'clock, you call hero ; I will send 
the children away and you and I will read together, 
while maum Auber is cooking your dinner."' 

'* Far'er in heaben bless you, missis, for say dat 
word ! I glad tell I can't glad no more,'' and the 
tears which stood in the old man's eyes as he 
turned away spoke his joy more emphatically tiian 
any words could do. And day after day might 
Cato have been seen entering the school-room at 
the appointed hour; and we think few painters 
could have desired a more pleamng or mter^atrng 
subject for the pencil than was given by that fair 
young girl and the sable son of Africa, as they sat 
nde by side ; her face beaming with the tender 
pity of an angel — his, fall of the simplicity, the 
eamestness, the dodUty of a little child. The 
same book was held on one side by a hand which 
nature had marked with the colour of a curse, and 
which toil had rendered coarse and hard ; and on 
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the other, by one of lily-like faimess and delicacy. 
Cato did not learn easily, the old seldom do, but 
he was untiring in his perseverance ; and wheyi 
once the mystery of letters was conquered, when 
those strange marks acquired character in his eyes^ 
and formed themselves into a word, the expression 
of a thought, the diflficulty was over ; and his im- 
provement became rapid. It was perhaps two 
months after we first introduced him to the reader 
that he sat beside Alice, and from the book we. 
described above, read the verse already quoted. 
He had asked that she would not help him, but 
would permit him to read it for himself He 
succeeded even better than Alice or he himself had 
hoped. As he finished it, tears rushed into his 
eyes, and clasping his hands together, he cried, 
" I read de blessed word myself, now I know he's 
dere. Oh Miss Alice ! how I can tank my Far'er 
in Heaben, and how I can tank you !" 

Alice was more than repaid for all her trials ; 
aye, she would have been repaid for a hundred-fold 
more when she saw Cato, as often after this she 
saw him, bending over the Bible which Mr. Dimbar 
had given him, with the same expression of ecstatic 
joy in his face as she now saw there. Nor was she 
the only one on whom this sight exercised a salutary 
influence. Colonel Montrose became an eam^ 
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advocate for her views, when he saw the use which 
Cato made of her instruction. Mrs. Montrose still 
smiled, but the smile had changed its character, — 
it was approving, not deriding ; and Isabelle, after 
a visit to the school-room, exclaimed, " I envy you, 
AHce." 

" You need not do that Belle, for you can join 
me and share my pleasure," said Alice. 

" I should find no pleasure in it : there is the 
very thing I envy ; a heart so free from aQ selfish 
interests that you can find enjoyment here." 

But not only at home did Alice now find firiends 
for her undertaking. Many who heard of it won- 
dered that it had never occurred to them. Gentle 
and generous hearts which had ever felt deep 
interest in the well-being of the slave hailed this 
dawn of intellectual advancement for him with 
delight ; and the example of Alice was followed by 
the wives or daughters of most of the gentlemen 
planters residing within visiting distance; that is, 
within twenty miles of Montrose Hall. From these 
the influence was communicated to others more 
distant, till it spread over several counties. But 
when was a good work ever begun on our earth 
that the evil spirit did not find some mode of 
throwing obstructions in its way? Of these ob- 
structions, the most e£fectual as well as the most 
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frequent is, to send forth a spirit from the pit 
wearing the features of the Angel of light, under 
Vhose ministaation the good work has been done, 
yet with those features so exaggerated and distorted, 
that they shall inspire dismay and aversion. Does 
Luther preach reform in the Christian church? 
Immediately feuQatics in various parts of the world 
start up, calling for the destruction of all existing 
forms of thought and life. Does the mind of 
France at a later date strive to emancipate itself 
from the despotism ofits Jesuitical rulers? Freedom 
becomes the watchword of infidelity, and under its 
sacred name horrors are pepetrated which shall 
sicken the hearts, not of living men only, but of all 
succeeding generations. 

Thus now, when manv of those in whose hands 
God in the movements of His providence had 
placed the destinies of the negro, were awakened 
to a deeper sense of their responsibilities to him, 
and were beginning to give him that access to the 
word of life, which would have richly repaid him 
for all earthly toil and privations, there arose a 
spirit calling itself by the name of love, but kindling 
by its breath hatred and revenga 

We are anticipating, however, for nearly a year 
passed away without interruption to the good work 
whose commencement we have sketched. During 
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this time the life of our friends at Mon1ax)se HaU 
was varied by few external change& Tet it stood 
not stilL Each of them was moving with a pro- 
gression — ^it may be perceptible only to that eye 
whidi sees in the present alike the past, of which 
it is the fruit, and the friture of which it is the 
seed — ^towards their destined bouma To Mr. 
Dunbar it seemed, that the habit of earnest thought 
for others, the daily submission of her own will to a 
principle of duty, was giving to the character of 
AUce a consistency and strength which he had 
feared would ever be wanting to one naturally so 
timid and so sensitiva She was not self-relying, 
she never would be ; but she was learning to lean 
without fear, or doubt, upon an Almighty arm, and 
the repose which this gave to her heart waa written 
in her life. Perhaps this was the more remarkable 
from its contrast with the fitful moods of Isabelle, 
who was now under the influence of depressing 
gloom, and now of reckless levity, though even in 
her gayest words their seemed a vein of bitterness. 

'' What is the matter, Isabelle V asked Mr. 
Dunbar one afternoon, as entering the parlour, he 
found her there alone, sitting near a window, her 
arms hanging listlesdy down, and h^ eyes fixed 
like those of one in a reverie. 

Isabelle started with surprise at the sound of his 
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voico, for nhe had not seen his approach, yet she 
AfiHwnrod (luickljr, and gayly, " Matter! oh matter 
ntHMi^h, ffir, for the speculation of twenty heads 
wi«pr ihaii mine." 

'• Atid may I inquire what was the subject of 
A|innilatioti with you at present V 

'• WiOl I I believe the last subject was the ver- 
witility of young ladies, and the fasdnations not of 
yoiin^ ^ntitlnmon, but of negro children. Here is 
Alinn poHJiiviOy refusing to go with me to Savannah, 
and inmntitig upon it that she had rather stay in the 
(Mftintry, and Hpond her mornings at that tiresome 
Bohool/' 

" Pprlmps Alice does not think it tiresome. She 
fienmn very happy in her present life." 

" And that was just the enigma I was trying to 
«olvn/' 

" And to what conclusion did you come?" 

'• To no positive conclusion, only to a vague sus- 
picion that she had become a candidate for canoni 
jsation." 

Mr. Dtmbar*s countenance assumed a pitying 
expression, as he said, '• Are you happy, Isabelle f 

For an instant her eye fell beneath the mild 
steadfastness of his, but only for an instant. 
Throwing back her head with a movement that 
had something of haughtiness in it, she exclaimed, 
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" Happy ! oh Mr. Dunbar ! I would not be con- 
victed of anything so commonplace and unsenti- 
mental for the world." 

Again his eye, gentle as it was, conquered hers, 
and as she looked down the colour mounted to her 
cheek, with shame perhaps for her flippancy to 
one who deserved her highest respect both from 
age, station, and character. She had not yet 
recovered her usually proud and free air, when a 
horse was heard rapidly approaching, and rising, 
she apologized to Mr. Dunbar for leaving him, 
informing him at the same time, that he would 
find her father in the next room, and adding, 
as she took her hat and whip from the table beside 
her, " I promised to ride with Mr. Clarke, and here 
he is." 

As Isabelle left the room, Mr. Dunbar approached 
the window, and saw from it the young man whom 
she had named, standing beside a powerful bay 
horse from which he had just dismounted, while a 
groom was leading forward her own riding-horse, 
of a lighter and more symmetrical form, and 
unspotted whiteness. But Mr. Dunbar's eye rested 
not on the horses, but on the youth, whose tall, 
sinewy form, showed the hardy vigour of a country- 
man, and whose movements had less of courtly 
polish than of the wild, free grace of one unac- 
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customed to restraint. His face, bronzed by ex- 
posure to sun and wind, and possessing no regu- 
larity of feature, was yet handsome from the bright 
joyous expression by which it was irradiated. He 
was just nineteen, being but a few months older 
than Isabelle herself. They had been playmates 
in childhood, and as their homes were within five 
miles of each other, and as William Clarke had 
been one of Mr. Ihmbar's pupils, and had never 
left home to complete the education thus com- 
menced, their intimacy had continued unbroken to 
the present time. Isabelle, though reserved almost 
to haughtiness in her intercourse with gentlemen 
in general, allowed William Clarke all the pri- 
vileges of a brother, and would as soon have 
dreamed of his entertaining matrimonial designs in 
relation to his sister as to her. 

Having examined the equipments of her horse, 
tried the girthing of the saddle, seen that the cloth 
lay smoothly, and that the stirrup was properly 
arranged, to all which he attended carefully him- 
self, in spite of the somewhat provoking smile of 
the black groom who stood beside him, and his 
assurance, " All right, and no mistake. Mass 
William," Clarke turned to Isabelle, who stood on 
the piazza, awaiting his simimons, and cried, with 
brotherly freedom, "Come, Bella!'' — ^yet there was 
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something more than brotherly admiration in his 
eyes, as he watched her approach. He held out a 
large, bony hand, but Isabelle hesitated to put her 
foot in it. 

** Are you sure you are strong enough, Will ?" 
she asked. 

Agrippa, the groom, laughed maliciously. 

" Nonsense, Bella ! I could carry you for a day 
without wearying." 

" I should not like to try it," she said. 

" I should," replied Will, as he received the 
little foot, and, lifting her to the saddle, placed it 
in the stirrup. Making sure that Agrippa had 
moved away too far to hear him, as he put the 
reins in her hand, he said, " You are very beautiful 
m that hat, Bella." 

With a gay, unembarrassed laugh, Isabelle 
exclaimed, " My hat is very much obliged to you, 
but cannot stay here any longer to receive your 
compliments, so give me my reina" 

B,eceiving them, she touched her horse with her 
light riding-whip, and was oflf at a gallop, before 
he could mount. To rest his hand on his horse, 
spring into the saddle, and by a sHght touch of the 
spur, send him oflf at a rapid pace, was the work of 
a moment He overtook and passed her in time 
to open for her the large gate in the fence that 

c 2 
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separated the grounds around Montrose Hall from 
the woods beyond. 

" Now for a gallop !" cried Isabelle, as the gate 
closed behind them. And away they went To 
the outward eye no happier pair could be found 
that day on the earth's surface than this ; yet, with 
one, joyous as she seems, ride where she will, there 
rides " black care." 

Mra John Montrose had seen her daughter 
mount and ride away, followed by young Clarke, 
and, throwing up the window at which she sat, she 
called to Agrippa, inquiring why he had not ac- 
companied his young mistress. 

" Miss Is'bel didn't tell me for go, ma'am, 
and Mass William say he no want me," was the 
answer. 

" That is strange," said Mrs. John Montrose, 
drawing in her head, and addressing her husband, 
who was within the room ; " I never before knew 
Isabelle ride with any one but you or Donald 
without a groom." 

" That is because you have never before known 
her ride with William. She cares no more for him 
than for Donald." 

" But she ought to remember, William is no 
longer a boy." 

" Well, what then ? He is a very clever young 
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man — b, good-hearted, honest fellow, like his father 
before him. I should have no objection to see 
Isabelle settled at Fairhope as Mra Clarke." 

" You forget that there is a younger brother and 
two sisters, to one of whom Fairhope may l)e- 
long." 

" Not if Isabelle should marry William ; Clarke 
has told me as much." 

" Well, you and Mr. Clarke are the last persons 
in the world I should have suspected of match- 
making," said Mrs. Montrose, with a smile. 

It may interest the reader to take a momentary 
glance at the home to which Colonel Montrose 
evidently destined his daughter. For this purpose 
we will daguerreotype the picture it presented at 
the moment his observation was made. It was the 
latter part of February, and already the early 
spring had clothed the woods with beauty, and 
breathed its odours on the air. Fairhope had not 
the advantage possessed by Montrose Hall of a sea- 
view. The only water visible from it was a narrow 
stream, winding for miles a devious course through 
low, marshy ground. But, to compensate for this^ 
the house and its immediate surroundings exhibited 
a scene of riiral enjoyment and beauty rarely sur- 
passed. At the moment we present it to the 
reader, Mrs. Clarke was sitting on the upper step 
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of the staiis leading icum the piazza in the rear of 
the house to the yard beneath. Fat and forty she 
was, but &ir we can hardly call her. She was 
evidently one who had neyer denied herself the 

any care for her complexion, which, however, coold 
never have been a blonde, as aj^peared from the 
soft, silky black hair, escapng in a careless ringlet 
here and there frt>m an embroidered muslin cap, 
whose fashion was none of the latest, but which 
might have been redeemed fit>m utter condemna- 
tion by the richness of its lace and the beauty of 
its lilac ribbons. But no outward adornment was 
necessary to recommend a face so full of kindness 
and unpretending goodness as that of Mr& Clarke, 
as she sits there, her skilful fingers plying the 
needle, not in some embroidery, or other graceful 
fancy work, by which fine ladies manage sometimes 
to persuade themselves that they are patterns of 
industry, but in a shirt made all of the finest 
linen — Mr. Clarke would wear nothing else — ^in 
which every stitch had its rule, and every seam its 
measure. A little girl, ten years old, perhaps, was 
seated at her side, with a lapfull of the fragrant 
yellow jessamine, the flowers of which she was 
stringing on a thread. In the yard below was a 
promiscuous assemblage of turkeys, fowls, ducks 
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and geese, whose voices, discordant as they were, 
made music not unacceptable to a good housewife, 
to whom they gave promise of future dinners. In 
the centre of this noLsy crowd stood a slender, well- 
made black girl, who was throwing com amongst 
them from a basket on her arm. 

" Throw some this way, Myra, to these chickens," 
cried Mrs. Clarke, " that old gander takes all you 
throw there.'' 

" Yes, ma'am," said Myra, with a merry laugh, 
as she threw a handful of the grain over toward the 
house, "he jis' like old Mr. Dibbin, he eat up 
everything come in his way. Get away, old Dib- 
bin !" and she pushed the gander aside. 

" You saucy jade, do you mean to call Mr. Dibbin 
a goose ?" 

Myra looked to the piazza, and seeing a gentle- 
man of fifty or thereabouts, standing near Mrs. 
Clarke, from whom the question had proceeded, 
she dropped her head and slunk away, as if 
ashamed, though an arch smile still played about 
her lips. Mrs. Clarke laughed heartily as she 
watched her going, then, looking up at her hus- 
band, she said, " Mr. Dibbin is no favourite with 
Myra. I suspect she thinks he was at the bottom 
of his Tom's giving her up last winter, when we 
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all thought he was going to maxry her, and marry- 
ing one of his own women instead." 

" Well, if he was, it was a very wise thing in 
him, and a great deal better for Tom and for Myra, 
too. Tom will be on the same place with his wife 
now, and Myra will marry John, at Montrose 
Hall." 

" Then she will not be with her husband, father, 
and I don't see how she will be any better oflf than 
with Tom," said the little girl, evidently inclining 
to the interests of the first love. Mr. Clarke did 
not answer her, but he looked at his wife, and they 
exchanged smiles which seemed to say that they 
had reasons, imknown to their daughter, for think- 
ing Montrose Hall not very distant from Fairhope. 

" Father, what are you doing with your gun V 
questioned Jane Clarke, as she at this moment 
perceived that her father held a double-barrelled 
gun in his hand, and shrank away from the for- 
midable weapon. 

" Nothing, now," he said, as he smilingly re- 
moved it from her by taking it in his other hand ; 
" but I have been cleaning it, and to-morrow I 
hope to kill, at least, one buck with it." 

" Will the gentlemen who hunt with you come 
here to breakfast, father V 
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" Yes, my daughter/' 

" Oh ! I am so sorry ; those howling dogs will 
wake us up before daylight !" 

" Those howling dogs ! Wait till you find your- 
self in the woods of a spring morning, before the 
sun is up, following a pack of hounds in full cry, 
Miss Jane, before you say you have heard music/' 

" I had rather hear it in the woods than when I 
am in bed,'* said Jane, and most persons, we think, 
would have been of her opinion who should have 
been at Fairhope the next morning. 

At early dawn, Mr. Clarke was in the piazza, 
loading the guns to be used by his son WUliam 
and himself— great Nimrods both,— giving orders 
to their grooms respecting their horses, and occa- 
sionally speaking to a coloured woman, whom he 
called Elsie, to hurry her with the arrangements 
she was making for breakfast. Four gentlemen, 
the companions of the day's intended hunt, soon 
arrived, all well mounted, and wearing a shot- 
pouch and powder-horn, slung over one shoulder, 
and a small blowing horn, highly polished, and 
tipped with silver, over the other. Breakfast was 
the first business, and this wa^ given to the gentle- 
men by Elsie, no ladies making their appearance 
at the meal. The conversation was on the day's 
hunt. 

c 3 
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" Did you send Tom to drive the deer ?" asked 
Mr C'lttrko of our friend William. 

** No, father. Tom's child was so sick that 
Uh did not like to go so faj away, and I sent 
Httiri/' 

** Hont Sam 1 What does he know about 
driving deer? I am afraid our hunt will be 
HimUid, If you had told me about it last night, I 
would have sent over to Colonel Montrose for his 
John." 

** Why is not the Colonel with us V asked a 
gontleman. 

" Well, I don't know,'' answered Mr. Clarke ; 
'^ but it seems to me he is not half the man he 
used to be before he went to the North last 
Hummer. I remember when there couldn't be a 
hunt anywhere without the Colonel ; but when I 
talked to him about it yesterday, he said he didn't 
know about coming, it would depend on how he 
felt to-day." 

" I have heard it said that Donald was a pretty 
wild boy. I expect he must have spent a heap of 
money at West Point," said another of the ColoneFs 
acquaintances. 

" Ah, well ! boys will be boys, and Montrose 
can pay all his son spends easy enough, I expect r 
said Mr. Clarke. 
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" Yes, I dare say/^ rejoined another guest ; " is 
his daughter as handsome as ever V 

'* William thinks so/' answered Mr. Clarke, fol- 
lowing, with a smiling eye, the retreating figure of 
his son, who had made a rapid exit at the intro- 
duction of Isabelle into the conversation. 

" Ah ! sits the wind in that quarter V exclaimed 
the questioner, with a laugh ; " I thought the 
pretty niece was William's attraction to Montrose 
Halir 

" Alice ? Oh ! she is too grave for Will. If 
Donald has not secured her, she wiU suit my sober 
Allan better.'* 

" Where is Allan ? Does he not hunt with us 
to-day r 

" Allan himt ! If he does it won't be with me ; 
I lost the finest buck of the season the last time 
he went with me, through his carelessness. I had 
given him the very best stand, about a quarter of 
a mile away from mine ; well, you see, Tom 
roused up a noble fellow over in the Mount Hope 
drive, and he came boimding out into the road, 
about fifty yards ahead of me ; I could have 
knocked him over as easy as looked at him; I 
had my rifle up twice to shoot, but he was going 
right towards Allan, and I thought it would give 
the boy so much pleasure to bring down such a 
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gathered around the young huntsman, as if impa- 
tient to begin the work of the day. The call 
brought forth Mr. Clarke and his companions 
They were quickly mounted and set forth— six 
gallant 'looking men, with forms developed into 
vigorous symmetry by country labours, and country 
sports, and faces whose frank and careless glee and 
8(tn8 eoucuint good nature we should vjiinly strive 
to match, amid the crowded thousands of a busy 
city. Their dogs followed, their long ears almost 
touching the ground to which they bent their 
heads in running ; their deep prolonged bark 
hushed as soon as they were in motion, to be 
opened only when they should be put on the 
deer's track. 

Pity it is, doubtless, that such tireless energy, 
spirit so adventurous, should have no nobler aim 
than victory over the life of a timid deer. Tliere 
is something too in the manner in which the iX)or 
stag is chased from covert to covert, through 
seemingly impassable thickets, for a compass of 
twenty miles or more, and in the delight with 
which he is at last brought to bay, and shot down 
in his helpless terror, which wavourn too Htrongly of 
cruelty to please us in our moments of reflection. 
But this is a point from which no genuine sports- 
man could be brought to view a hunt. The exhila- 
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ration of pursuit, without regard to the object ; the 
rapid, fearless ride " over brake and through brier ;'* 
the competition with othera as ardent in the pur- 
suit as they ; the eager cry of their dogs, the in- 
spiriting music of the horn — ^these make up the 
idea which the word " hunt'' presents to sportsmen. 
All, we think, can see the attractiveness of such an 
idea ; and few there are who wiU not consider it, 
with all its disadvantages, as far less injurious to 
the formation of a true manly nature, than those 
excitements which the city presents to the youthful 
pleasure-seeker ; or than those quieter and more 
recondite enjoyments through which the fashion- 
able dandy lounges away his existence. Hunting 
fills a large part of the life of a Southern planter 
on the sea-coast, where the deer are still to be 
found in plenty. Along this sea-coast, there are a 
number of islands whose fertile soil has been but 
partially, if at all cultivated. Here over the green 
savannahs or amid the leafy thickets of live-oak, 
the deer roam as fearlessly as if they had never 
heard the sound of a rifle or the bark of a hound ; 
yet several times in the course of a summer, these 
islands are visited by parties of sportsmen on hunt- 
ing expeditions, called " maroons'* — a name de- 
rived, we believe, from the buccaneers who for- 
merly frequented these islanda Whatever was its 
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original signification, this word is used now to 
denote a mode of living in which only absolute 
necessaries are provided ; a tent for shelter, a mat- 
tress on the ground, cooking utensils, plates, dishes 
and drinking cups, their only furniture — ^venison 
and fish their principal food. 

It is early in September ; no autumnal coolness 
has yet begun to temper the heats of sunmier. 
For a week they have wanted at Montrose Hall 
the restorative of cooling sea-breezes* The wind 
from the land has blown hot and parching through 
the long brilliant day, and died away in the even- 
ing, to leave the night in its stillness and closeness 
more intolerable than the day. Donald is at home, 
and Captain Wharton with him. It was an unex- 
pected visit — Captain Wharton had been iU. Reck- 
less exposure to an unaccustomed climate, in his 
devotion to his duties, had brought on lingering 
and dangerous diseasa Its worst aspect had been 
removed, but he remained debilitated and under 
the influence of a low nervous fever, which threat- 
ened to prostrate still lower both his mental and 
physical system. The army-surgeon who attended 
him, having exhausted all other prescriptions, 
ordered change of air. Captain Wharton obeyed 
the order, and Donald, fuU of anxiety for his 
Mend, obtained a short leave of absence, that he 
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might accompany him. Donald had urged, and 
Wharton, too weak to resist himself or others, had 
oonwjutod to take a route to Virginia, which would 
bring thorn to Savannah on their way, and to stay 
for a few days at Montrose HalL The voyage 
from Tampa Bay had been of service to the in- 
valid, and already when he reached Savannah he 
WttH Htrong enough to make some effort to induce 
Donald to visit Montrose Hall without him, and 
afterwards to join him in Virginia, whither he 
would proceed by slow journeys. But Donald 
would not consent to leave him, and as he had 
informed his friends at home of their intended 
viHit, Captain Wharton was not willing to dis- 
appoint them. And thus, in the late evening of 
one of those warm September days we have 
endeavoured to describe, they found themselves 
once more approaching the Hall. Donald bent 
forward in the open carriage, and drew in long 
draughts of the home air ; while Wharton leaned 
hack faint with an agitation, which, till sickness 
gave him a lesson in human weakness, he would 
have sternly rebuked as unmanly. Suddenly Do- 
nald too sank back, exclaiming, " It would kill me 
to see Montrose Hall in the possession of another !" 
Captain Wharton did not answer this ejacula- 
tion ; indeed, he seemed at the time scarcely to 
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hear it, though some months later it recurred to 
him painfully in connection with circumstances 
then first known. 

The travellers were welcomed joyfully by Colonel 
and Mrs. Montrose, and Mr. Dunbar, who had not 
seen Donald since he left home for West Point, 
and who retained a very pleasant recollection of 
Captain Wharton's first visit to the HalL Alice 
had also remained to welcome them, by her uncle's 
desire, but ImbeUe with unusual obstinacy per- 
sisted in retiring very early to her room ; declaring 
that it was quite too warm to submit to the con- 
straint of sitting up for company. 

" Do you call Donald company ?*' asked Mr. 
Dimbar. 

" Oh, Donald can come up to my room and see 
me ; he is a great admirer of a demi-toilette.'' 

"And Captain Wharton — " suggested her mo- 
ther. 

''Must excuse me for this evening; you can 
make any apology you please for me. I shall see 
him. to-morrow, though not very early ; for I am 
going to ride very early with William Clarke, and 
I may breakfast at Fairhope." 

" If you do you will greatly displease me," said 
Colonel Montrose. " It is Donald's first visit for 
years, and it may be years before he comes again ; 
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pray let him not feel that he is received with cold- 
ness in his home. Take your ride in the morning 
if you will, but be here at breakfast; perhaps 
Clarke will come with you."' 

Isabelle had lit her candle, and was approaching 
her father to receive the good-night kiss, without 
which she had never slept from her babyhood, 
when he spoke thu& His first words had arrested 
her steps, and as he concluded, she turned away 
without speaking, and with an angry flush upon 
her cheek, proceeded very deliberately from the 
parlour, and up stairs to her own room. There, 
extinguishing her candle, she threw open the 
shutter of a window, and seated herself where she 
could look out upon the quiet night scena All with- 
out was repose, all within was agitation. How little 
we know of a human soul ! Like some long quiet 
volcano, on whose sides flowering shrubs and tall 
trees have grown, and men have built their houses, 
and dream not of the fires smouldering beneath 
them, till some cause unseen, unguessed at by 
them, kindle those fires into flames, and the boil- 
ing lava bursts forth, carrying desolation in its 
track; so, be sure, beneath the smiling coimte- 
nance and the gentle voice, and the hand whose 
soft pressure speaks such truth and tenderness, 
there lie hidden fires which, should they be 
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awakened, would leave but the ashes of those joys 
in which now thy spirit so securely dwells. Some 
there are whom Divine Love hath so guarded with 
its heavenly might, that those fires have slept un- 
disturbed, unknown, even to themselves. Let such 
be humble in their gratitude, remembering who 
maketh them to differ. Others, less blessed than 
these, have felt the kindling of the flame, the 
boiling of the lava within, but have had power 
given them to press it down, to give it no outlet, 
and to make it instead of a desolating current, a 
vivifying principle, a source of strength giving new 
beauty and a loftier serenity to the life which it 
underlies. Let these not boast thereof; for " not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit," saith 
the living God, hath the victory been attained. 
With others the volcano fires never sleep. Scarce 
has a flower reared its head in the scorching and 
blackened soil of their lives ere the fire bursts 
forth and it is consumed. Be pitiful to these, oh 
man ! — Be merciful, oh God 1 

And now the lava current was boiHng up in 
Isabelle^s soul. Often has it been thus before, and 
ignorant where her strength lies, deaf to the voice 
which cries to her from her own inmost soul, 
as well as from the world around, " God is our 
helper,'' she has met it in her own strength, and 
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combating fire with fire, has conquered, pride 
ruling over passion. — How shall it be now ? 

Long she sat with eyes fixed on the river, whose 
current broken by an embankment of stones^ 
originally intended as a landing-place, but long 
since separated by the advancing waves from the 
shore, sent its rippling sounds to her but half-con- 
scious ears, while thoughts like these passed through 
her mind. 

" Are my own family leagued with Captain 
Wharton to humiliate me, and embitter my exist- 
ence, that I am not permitted even to avoid him ? 
What have I done that my life should be thus 
poisoned at its very source ! Fool ! fool ! you be- 
lieved in man — you trusted to his honour — ^to his 

truth— you suffered him to see Oh that my 

heart would break ! that now, even now he might 
hear Isabelle is dead ! What is it to him that my 
eyes are dimmed, and my cheek pale, and my 
heart bitter. These are but so many proofs of his 
power. He may triumph in them without fear of 
reproach, since my brother brings him here, and 
my father forces me to do him reverence as an ho- 
noured guest But was it not all my own folly ? 
Was he to blame ? After all he may have meant 
nothing, he may have suspected nothing ; and if I 
can only preserve my self-possession for these feW 
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days — he will not stay long — I may retain his 
respect at least. William Clarke will be an in- 
valuable auxiliary. Surely it is time they should 
be here." 

As this last thought passed through her mind, 
she turned to look towards the long avenue lead- 
ing from the road to the house. By some sud- 
denly awakened association — awakened, she herself 
could not say how — her eyes rested a moment 
after on a clump of trees at some distance from the 
avenue, and farther from the river, amid whose som- 
bre darkness there was here and there a gleam of 
white to be discerned. This was the family bury- 
ing-ground. She had often looked at it before, 
and as none she had known and loved were there, 
it had excited no strong emotion; nothing but 
that decent gravity with which we regard the last 
resting place of all who have worn the form of 
man. But now the thought that she must one 
day lie there, arose as she gazed, and though in 
her impatience at the first evil of her life, she had 
just wished for death, this thought chilled her, yet 
she could not banish it. Death and life — they had 
never seemed to her so mysteriously blended ; the 
Hall here, the grave-yard there, each a dwelling 
for the same family ; there were two generations 
of Montroses, to the next belonged her father; 
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nhe remembered how years had changed him, how 
hiH hair had grown whiter, his temples more bare, 
hift Htrong frame more bent than it was in her 
childhood. Wore these steps toward that last 
homo? Her heart felt a painful thrill at the 
(jtioHtion, all other griefs seemed unreal when 
brought into comparison with this ; tears rushed to 
bur oycm, and yielding to her impetuous nature, 
nho Hprang from her seat, opened her door, and 
running down stairs, entered again the piazza 
whore she had left her father, advanced to him, 
and passing her arm around his neck as he sat^ 
fiaid in a tone unusually low and gentle, " Father, 
I have come to say good night 

" Good night, my darling; I am glad you have 
come back, I missed my good-night kiss,'" said the 
father, aa having kissed her, he laid his hand softly 
upon the shining tresses of her dark hair. 

Isabelle's heart swelled within her, and there 
were tears in her voice as she said, " Father, would 
you rather I should stay here to see Donald to- 
night r 

" No, darling, you are flushed with this heat ; 
I will send Donald to you as soon as we can spare 
him here, and I will apologize myself to Captain 
Wharton for you ; there's another kiss for you ; 
good night."' 
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And Isabelle went with a happier heart, and 
gentler thoughts, back to her room. That casual 
glance at the grave-yard, and its associated train 
of thought, had done its work well What 
prompted it ? This was a question Isabelle did 
not ask, or its answer might have caused her to 
bend her knees in humble gratitude to Him who 
is the source of all good. Isabelle had not yet 
learned to look above the earth for the spring of 
her actions. 

The sun was just showing its red disk above the 
eastern horizon the next morning, when Isabelle 
set out for her ride with William Clarke. The air 
was already warm, but the dew with which every leaf 
and flower was genamed imparted to it a re- 
freshing moisture, while the light breeze which 
fanned the cheeks of the riders bore on its wings 
the mingled odours of the woods. A ride seldom 
foiled to exhilarate Isabelle, but this morning she 
continued languid and distrait Her listlessness 
gradually sobered the high spirits of her com- 
^on, and they rode for m^y mHes in almost 
broken sileni They were within a mile of 
Montrose Hall on their return, when Isabelle, 
turning with a playful air to her companion, ex- 
claimed, "What has become of your spirits this 
morning?" 
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" Gone in chase of yours," he answered in the 
same tone. 

" I fear they will not catch them : mine have 
evaporated in this heat, and want only a cool 
breeze to waft them bacf 

" I hoped they had returned in company with 
Donald. By the by, is his friend, the gallant 
Captain, as irresistible as ever ?" 

" Irresistible ! to whom V asked Isabelle, while 
her cheeks flushed, and her glance fell before the 
questioning eyes directed to her. 

*' To young ladies' hearts, of course, that is the 
only object of attack to our military men now-a- 
days. Have you forgotten with what a furore of 
admiration he inspired Alice and yourself on his 
first visit r 

" No more than I have forgotten your devotion 
to mamma's cousin. Miss Granby, when she 
visited us a year or two before Captain Wharton's 
advent." 

William Clarke's merry laugh rang through the 
woods as he answered, " Dear Miss Granby ! what 
a fine specimen she was of a female grenadier, and 
how I did adore her !" 

" I will ask mamma to invite her again in the. 
winter for your sake, for you know, * on revient 
toujaara a see premiers a/mours,^ 
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" That will be good news for Captain Wharton ; 
for me, Miss Granby was not my premier 
amour.^' 

" What a precocious young gentleman you must 
have been!" 

*' Bather say, Isabelle, what a constant on^ I 
amr 

The words were light, but there was a colour on 
the cheek, a faltering in the tones, a light in the 
eye of the speaker which made Isabelle quicken 
her pace, exclaiming, " Now for a race ; if you win, 
you fihall have the whitest curd, and the richest 
cream in maum Peggy's dairy !" 

" And if I lose V 

" If you lose, you shall acknowledge yourself my 
prisoner for to-day." 

" Only for to-day ?— What afterwards 1" 

" Oh, afterwards I will send you to Miss 
Granby." 

The race was won by Isabelle, of course ; but 
before she could dismount, Clarke was by her side 
to lift her oK While Agrippa led their horses 
away, they entered the house together, and pro- 
ceeded to the breakfast-room, from whose windows 
their arrival had abready been seen. Her ride had 
called a bright colour into Isabelle's cheeks, now 
too often pale^ and with her becoming little riding- 
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cap, and closely-fitting habit, 8be looked nnosually 
well — ^so thought William Clarke, and so thought 
Captain Wharton. The latter gentleman rose at 
her entrance, and advanced a step towards her, 
with a heightened colour and somewhat less than 
his usual calm self-possession. Isabelle did not 
meet the advance, but, courtesying where she 
stood, she civilly expressed her pleasure in seeing 
him, and her regret for his illness, and turned to 
present her companion, who was still exchanging 
cordial greetings with Donald. As Isabelle was 
leaving the room, to exchange her habit for a 
cooler dress, she said to Colonel Montrose, " Mr. 
Clarke is my prisoner for to-day, papa ; I leave 
him in' your custody.'' 

" I will take good care of him,'" said Colonel 
Montrose good-naturedly. 

" I fancy he maybe trusted to take care of him<- 
self, papa," IsabeUe gaily rejoined, " only see that 
he does not escape." 

There was something in the words, and more in 
the manner, which caused the hearts of two who 
heard them to throb with powerful emotion — ^tha 
one of pleasure, the other of pain. 

" Why, Alice ! Where are you going, through, 
this sun r asked Donald Montrose, about an hour 
later, as he saw Alice — ^whose every movement ha 
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had watched since his arrival, with the hope of 
securing a private interview — stealing away through 
the back-door. 

Colouring, as if detected in some guilty act, 
Alice answered, " Hush, Donald ! Do not say any 
thing about it — I am only going to the negro 
houses.'' 

" Indeed, I shall say a great deal about it, and 
the first thing I shall say is, that you must not go. 
If any one of the people is sick, can you not send 
a servant to see after them, instead of taking this 
hot walk yourself ?" 

" But no one is ill, and a servant cannot do what 
I am going for. I will be back in an hour." 

" Well, according to the Scotch proverb, ' a wilful 
woman maun ha'e her way,' and I suppose you 
must have yours ; but you will not refuse to let me 
accompany you." 

Had Alice been a woman of the world, she 
would have foreseen this ; but Alice was only a 
simple girl, who, so far fi'om knowing any thing of 
the world, was ignorant of what lay much nearer 
to her, her own heart. The reader may remember 
that in a conversation with her brother in the 
previous sunamer, just before his sailing, she had 
spoken, or at least permitted him to speak, of her 
engagement with Donald as un fait accompli. 

D 2 
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She had never even in her own mind formally 
relinquished this view of it ; she had only pat 
away all thought of it as much as possible, as of a 
thing that was to be, but of which she need not 
think at present Perhaps she was able to do this 
the more readily, by some scarce conscious con- 
clusions on the uncertainty of all future events, 
especially when these depended on the constancy 
of young gentlemen exposed to all those fascinations 
which an epaulette rarely fails to develop. For 
the strength of the resistance which her heart now 
made to Donald's claim, for the pang with which 
she had heard of his expected arrival, for the faint 
sickness which overpowered her as the moment she 
had accustomed herself to regard as at an almost 
interminable distance seemed to have become THE 
PRESENT, for this she was wholly unprepared. 

" Alice ! you are ill now," cried Donald, as he 
saw her turn very pale ; ** lean on me, dear Alice.*' 
But she was already resting against one of the 
pillars of the piazza on which they stood ; and she 
said gently, with the shadow of a smile on her pale 
lips, " It will pass soon ; it must be the heat ; and 
J suppose I had better take your advice, and give 
up my walk this morning/' 

" That is my good, gentle Alice, who cannot be 
a wilful wopajBin, even though she should try for it 
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Now come into the study, we shall have that all to 
ourselves, and you shall rest on the sofa while I 
tell you a long story about mysel£ But you are 
faint again, Alice, are you really ill ?" 

" Oh no : this will soon pass over, but I believe 
you must let me go to my room for awhile." 

(}ently as she spoke, Donald was irritated; a 
frown gathered on his brow as he exclaimed, " Ar^ 
you determined not to hear me, Alice T 

" Do not be angry with me, Donald," she said, 
deprecatingly. "I will be better by-and-by, and 
then I will do — I mean I will try to do all you 
wish.'' 

Guarded as was this promise, she almost repented 
the next moment having said so much, when sh^ 
caught the expression of joyful trixmiph flashing 
from Donald's eyes, and heard the impassioned 
thanks he uttered, as he pressed her hands in his, 
and raised first one and then the other to his lips. 
At length her looks, rather than her words, pre- 
vailed on him to suffer her to leave him, and slowly 
ascending the stairs, she entered her room, and 
throwing herself upon the bed, hid her face in the 
pillows. 

Poor Alice 1 She was as little formed to contend 
with the selfish passions of others as a reed to resist 
the storms that lay it prostrate. Strength she had> 
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but it was the strength of a woman— HBtnoigtih to 
endure and to sacrifice — ^not to contend and conquer. 
Had the happiness of another been in. her keeping)^ 
Alice would have had str^igth to resist all that 
could touch it, but to prefer her own hs^iness to 
that of Donald and her unde — ^this she could not do 
How often had she prayed for his life during his 
^Uness at Newport, with the firm resolve to do all 
that in her lay to make that life happy, should her 
prayer be granted I Had she not, indeed, in some 
manner, pledged herself to his father, and to her 
own mother and brother to do this? Nay» was 
there not a time when she believed herself becoming 
reconciled to this anticipation, when she could even 
regard it with a certain degree of satisCEKition, as 
the source of happiness to many whom she loved ? 
Why was it, then, that her whole soul now rose up 
in protest against it ? 

*' Things look so differently, near, and at a dis- 
tance,'' she murmured ; yet, even as she did, she 
felt that this was not all the truth. 

We will not strive, however, to look beneath the 
veil with which she has covered her heart, even 
from herself. We will endeavour to believe her as 
she whispers to herself, that her nature is too 
passionless to respond to an affection ardent as 
Donald s, and we are ready to acknowledge with 
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heVy that there is enough of sorrow to a generous 
hearty in finding itself thus compelled ever to re- 
oeive what it can never hope to return. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that we give the result of 
her self-communings, which was the following note 
to Donald, written after many attempts to express 
herself in a manner which shoidd appear at once 
kind to him and true to hersel£ 

** I cannot rest, dear Donald, under the memory 
of your reproachful looks ; and then, my uncle — 
can I bear to see r^ret in his eyes, and to think 
that I am the cause ? What would I not do to 
make you both happy ! But, Donald, you must 
have patience with me — you must remember it is 
not an easy thing to unlearn the lessons of many 
years, almost of my whole life, which had taught 
me to love you exactly as I loved Charles. Per- 
haps you may wish to remind me, that it is more 
than a year since I gave you some reason to be- 
lieve that I would endeavour to regard you as you 
wished. This is true ; but, as you did not speak 
on the subject when we next met, I hoped you had 
gone back to the good old brotherly affection, and 
forgotten all later wishes. Since this is not so, 
only give me time, and I will endeavour to be- 
come all you desira We are very yoimg, Dcmald ; 
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it seems but yesfcodsjr thai we were duldven : in 
two jeazB I shall be bat nineteen, and joa but 
twenty-£Mir ; we shall better imdeistand oandves 
then, and if yoo still presetre your present feeliiig^ 
and qpeak to me (rf* them then, I will endeavoor to 
give yoo sndi an answer as your g e nero u s afiection 



^ I shall show this note to my mother, iHio will 
hand it to yon, if she approye of its cmtentB. Ton 
can tdl my imde and amit, and IsabdUe^ what I 
haye proposed. Then, if yon {dease, dear Donald, 
we will not speak on this subject till the two years 
are at an end. 'RU then, think of me kindly. 

^'P.S. — Should your own feelings diauge in 
diese two years — should you see another whom 
you could love better than your cousin Alice, 
hesitate not, dear Dcmald, to USL ma As your 
hapjHneas will be the chief object of my Kfe, I 
should be mis^able indeed to find mj-self a barrier 
to it*' 

Hus note was endoeed by Alice in one to her 
mother, requesting her to read it, and to hand it 
to Donald, if she did not think it wrong in her to 
send it To Mrs. Charles Montrose it seemed a 
very discreet, sensible letter — fair more discreet and 
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sensible, she was ready to acknowledge, than she 
could have written to the father of Alice. Donald 
was less sensible of its merits. He said, and not 
unjustly, that it was cold as ica It first excited 
his anger, and then his sorrow — sorrow deeper for 
the hopes which his father had kindled, and which 
Alice had herself fed in their first interviews after 
his illness — interviews occurring at Newport, while 
he was still too feeble to leave the house, and 
while the memory of his late danger and the 
impress he stiU bore of suflfering, called forth all 
the tenderness of his friends, and especially of 
Alice, who, remembering his threats, had suffered 
from bitter, though most undeserved, self-reproach, 
during his illness. He would have sought an im- 
mediate interview with her, on reading her note, 
but, on applying to her mother for this purpose, 
he learned that she was still too much indisposed 
to rise. He must speak to some one, and, as his 
father had already been in his confidence on this 
subject, he sought him, and found him writing a 
letter in the room called the study. 

" Read that, sir, and tell me what I shall do," 
Donald exclaimed, flinging down the letter of 
Alice on the table, with manifest discomposure. 

" What you shall do V said Colonel Montrose, 
after reading it. ** Why, do as Alice has told you, 
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to be sure. I think her proposal the very wisest 
possible for both of you. I had no idea the diild 
had so much prudence.'' 

^' I would be better pleased with less prudence 
and more heart/' subjoined Donald, in a sulky 
tone. 

** More heart \" and Colonel Montrose coloured 
with indignation. ^* Where will you find another 
with half so much ? From the time she laid her 
head against my bosom, sobbing at the memoiy of 
her father, to the present moment, in every action 
of her life, the heart has been her manifest dic- 
tator." 

" Then it is very evident that her heart is not 
in my interest" 

" What would you have given a year ago, Donald, 
to know that, in three years, Alice would assuredly 
be yours ?" 

" Everything I possessed, or hoped to possess I" 
he repUed, with emphasis. 

'* And now you have that assurance ; be satis- 
fied/' 

" Even Alice, without a heart, cannot satisfy 
me. Only see in what a cold, business-like style 
that letter is written." 

'' Did you expect Alice, in opening a correspond- 
ence with you, to make love-speeches ?" 
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" No ; btit I would '^rather have seen that there 
was sufficient love in her heart to make her afraid 
to open a correspondence with ma The conscious- 
ness of love makes a woman timid/' 

" And Alice is too bold— is she? I will advise 
her to be more reserved." 

" Heaven knows you need not, when she posi- 
tively forbids me to speak to her at all on the sub- 
ject of my love." 

"Donald, you are as unreasonable as — as a 
lover. I have no doubt you have frightened the 
child by your impetuosity, and, fearing that with 
her own heart on your side, she will never be able 
to withstand ) ou, if she hears you plead, she writes 
to propose to you what the age of both makes a 
most wise arrangement Could you expect that in 
such a letter she would be lavish of professions of 
attachment ?" 

*^ Certainly not, but she carefully avoids even 
her usual expressions of kindness." 

" Would you rather continue her brother, Do- 
nald, to whom she might give pet names and even 
caresses without apprehension V 

" Then be satisfied with your new character." 
" But surely I may be permitted to speak to 
Alice — to thank her for her promise —to put our 
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intercourse for thene two years on a less icy basis 
than she has done hera Why, she does not even 
give me permission to answer her letter/' 

** Oh ! that I think you may venture to do with- 
out formal permission. Only try to be a little 
reasonable in your demands on Alice, and calm 
your impetuosity sufficiently not to frighten her 
when you find an occasion to plead your cause, 
and the course of your true love is likely, I think, 
to run smooth enough, in spite of Shakspeara" 

Alice did not appear at dinner. Her moth^ 
said she seemed to be asleep, and as she had been 
suffering from headache, she would not disturb 
her. In the afternoon she received the following 
note from Donald. 

" Let me see you, Alice — ^my Alice — if only for 
a few minutes, this evening, if it be possible with- 
out suffering to you. This letter is so cold — ^but I 
will not complain. Complain, did I say ? I want 
all my words — ^all my life to thank — ^to bless you, 
Alice. In this one thing only must I disobey 
you ; I must speak of my obligations to you — two 
years of silence would kill me. But do not fear 
me : I will curb my impetuous nature, I will 
be gentle as youiself, and I will ask nothing of 
you but to hear me, and sometimes to let me hear 
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your promise from your own Kpa For this even- 
ing, my Alice, I only ask to see you. You will not 
surely deny so small a favour to 

Tours, with devoted affection, 

Donald Montrose." 

AUce sat long with this note in her hand, gazing 
upon its lines through the mist of '' unshed tears.'' 
Then she rose, laid it aside, and prepared to go 
down stairs, dressing with even more than her usual 
simplicity. As she entered the piazza, on which 
all the family was collected, just before the tea 
hour, her spotless muslin dress flowing in soft 
graceful folds about her round, yet slender form ; 
the loose sleeve edged with a narrow lace, falling 
not far below the elbow, showing the waxen fair- 
ness and smoothness of the arm just where it 
tapered to the small wrist and delicately-moulded 
hand ; the white throat rising gracefully from the 
lace edging which finished her dress at the neck, the 
rich ringlets of her glossy brown hair drawn back 
from the beautifrilly-rounded cheek, and fastened 
in the comb which confined her hair at the back 
of her head, the pink of those cheeks a shade paler 
than usual, and the soft brown eyes just meet- 
ing for a moment the welcoming glances of her 
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£riend£i^ and then veiling themselves behind the 
curtain of their long dark lashes ; an artist oonld 
have asked no fairer personification of his ideal <^ 
a youthful rdigieuae, in all her vestal purity, un* 
sullied by earthly passion, turning from " the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world/' and 
consecrating herself to the service of Heaven. 
Donald placed a chair for her next his own, and, 
far from avoiding him as she had done hitherto 
since his arrival, she accepted it, and met every 
attention he proffered to her in a manner which 
more than fulfilled his hopea It is true she was 
very grave, but it was a gravity so gentle that he 
would scarcely have been willing to exchange it 
for a gayer mood It is strange that while not only 
Donald and his family, but even her own mother, 
saw in Alice nothing to regret — ^nothing that mili- 
tated against their wishes, Mr. Dunbar — ^perhaps 
because he had no wish so strong as for her happi*- 
ness — ^was painfully oppressed by her appearance 
and manner this evening. He often referred to 
it in after years, saying that it seemed as if she 
had passed in a few hours from the impulsive life 
of the child into that of the thoughtful, earnest 
woman, prepared to bear with sweet submissiver 
ness sorrows which she knew were unavoidable. 
Nor was this a passing mood with Alice ; it con- 
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tinued unchanged during the remainder of Donald'd 
yisity leaving him, at the moment of parting, no- 
thing of which to complain, except that she would 
not shorten the interval of two years between the 
present time and that at which he would be privi- 
leged to claim the fulfilment of her promise. In 
the mean time she readily consented to correspond 
with him. 

Captain Wharton made but slow advances to- 
wards health while at Montrose HalL His nights 
were restless, and languor and feebleness confined 
him for most of the day to his own apartment. 
When he was able to appear among his friends, 
they aU vied in eflforts to amuse and interest him, 
except Isabelle, who always appeared at such times 
particularly absorbed with William Clarke if he 
was present, or, if he was absent, with her em- 
broidery or a book. 

Thus the week wore away which had been 
allotted to the visit of the yoimg officers; the 
morning of the last day had arrived, and they were 
at breakfast, when the boy who had been sent to 
the nearest post town for letters arrived. Every 
£ftce except Captain Wharton's and Isabelle's 
brighted with expectation. Some were doomed to 
disappointment " No letter from Charles !" cried 
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Mrs. Charles Montrose ; and Alice, '* He was 
never before away so long without our hearing 
from him." 

Donald received a letter which had been for- 
warded from Tampa Bay, but it apparently brought 
him little pleasure He glanced at the address 
with surprise, opened it hastily, read it with a 
frowning brow, and having refolded it and thrust 
it into his pocket, sat for some minutes in gloomy 
silence ; and then pushing his chair from the 
table, was leaving his breakfast untasted ; when 
his father laid his hand upon his shoulder, and 
pressing him back into his seat, said in a low tone, 
" you have bad news — ^is it of Charles V* 

" Of Charles!" repeated Donald with surprise. 
" No, sir, what would make you think so ?" 

" Hush ! I will tell you after breakfast Here, 
John, give Mr. Donald and me another cup of 
coffee ; ours has grown cold while we have been 
talking politics. My dear sister, you must re- 
member it is a long voyage to the Pacific, and 
there is no regular post on the high seas.*' 

Mrs. Charles tried to smile, but tears came in- 
stead; and after a moment's struggle to repress 
them, she rose and left the room, followed by 
Alice, who paused for a moment at her uncle's 
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side, to pla<5e her hand in his and say, " Unde, you 
are not uneasy about Charles V 

" I am much more uneasy about you and your 
mother;'' then as Alice turned away with a bright- 
ened face, waiting only for her to get beyond the 
reach of his voice, he added, " That is true, for if 
poor Charles is gone, it has been by one short 
Sudden pan&t, and their hearts may be years in 
breakix^y 

" But what reason hayeyouto fear for Charles?" 
asked Donald. 

^* Bead this," said Colonel Montrose, as he placed 
in his hand a newspaper, now three weeks old, and 
pointed to the following paragraph under the head 
of nayal news. 

" Serious fears are entertained for the safety of 
the brig 'Enterprise,' which sailed from Boston 
about a year ago, bound for the Pacific. She was to 
haye stopped at Bio on her outward passage, but 
she has not been heard of at that port, as we learn 
from vessels just arrived." 

How long haye you had this f * asked Donald. 
More than a fortnight, and it has never lefb 
my pocket befora I wrote the very day I received 
it to Washington, inquiring if any more certain in- 
telligence had been received at the Department, 
and there is my answer. You see they have heard 
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though I am sure I hope — '* he stopped ; his voiod 
was choked. 

" That I shall never die — hey, Donald f ' and 
the old man laughed. " I dare say you do, my 
son ; you have never thought of the value of a post-^ 
obit—" 

Donald could scarcely keep his seat, but hid 
fieither did not see his agitation ; for he had risen 
to unlock a desk and take out a paper. Betuming 
with it to his seat, he resumed — 

" Tou will find a little memorandum here of my 
property and of my debts. The largest of these was 
incurred by the purchase of the river lands I bought 
last I bought at a bad time ; cotton has fedlen 
sinca I could not sell them now for half I gave^ 
but they are very good lands, and will soon pay for 
themselves when brought under thorough cultiva- 
tion. Two or three good crops well sold will pay 
off all I owa I hope to be able to leave my children 
free of all debt This place I shall leave to you ; if 
your mother should prefer to live here, you will of 
course give it up to her during her life; butitwasmy 
father's wish, and has always been mine, that none 
but a Montrose should ever call the old HaU his.'' 

There was another twinge at Donald's hearty as 
he pressed his hand convulsively against the podcet 
containing the letter this morning received. 
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" Father/' he said, ^' had you not better leave 
the Hall to my mother for her life, and to me after- 
wards, if I smrive her r 

" No, no, your mother is not a Montrose ; she 
understands me and thinks as I do. She will have 
the third part of all my property, and with the ex- 
ception of the Hall, I wish her to select her portion 
both of lands and negroes. The remainder will be 
divided between Isabelle and yourself But what 
I particularly wished to say to you is, that I shall 
burden my estate with a legacy of ten thousand 
dollars, to be divided between your aunt and 
Charles. In my former will, I left Alice ten 
thousand dollars, and Charles five, and your aunt 
only a thousand dollars, as a testimony of my re- 
gard ; but now I consider Alice to be provided for 
in her marriage with you, and I think both you 
and she would prefer that her mother should not 
be quite dependent upon you. Would you not 
prefer this ?" 

" Certainly, father ; but — " he hesitated. 

" Speak freely, my son ; it is because I want 
your opinion that I speak thus to you.'' 

" I was going to say that I would rather Alice 
should not be left wholly dependent on me ; if 
anything should happen ; if I — if she—" 

" You are a generous fellow, Donald ;" cried the 
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pleased father, " and have the old blood warm sA 
your heart I see what you mean ; you do not wish 
that Alice should have any bond upon her freedom 
of choice, but that of her own affection ; you 
need not be afraid, she thinks as little I suspect 
of dollars and cents as you do. However, it 
shall be as you say, only instead of being taken 
as my other legacies will be, from my undivided 
estate, it must be paid by you from that portion 
which shall fall to your own share. Will this 
suit you ?" 

Donald, though hardly satisfied, knew not how 
to object. 

" There is one other thing, Donald," commenced' 
Colonel Montrose after a moment's silence : " I 
want old Cato to have his freedom after my death ; 
give him a piece of land, build him a small house, 
and let him live here where he can have his wife 
and children with him, and can be taken care of in 
illness and old age."' 

" Father, this at least you may put out of the 
power of chance ; you can free Cato now, or at 
least you can write at once and have properly 
attested what will secure his freedom at your 
death.'' 

" But what's the use ; you know my wish on the 
subject, and so does your mother — " 
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" Something might happen to us : put it out of 
the power of chance or fate." 

Donald was very earnest — his father smUed and 
promised. 

" And now, Donald, one thing more, and I have 
done. Should you marry Alice, as I hope you 
will, remember that her whole happiness will be in 
your keeping. Be tender to her, my son, and 
always, always, Donald, prefer her happiness to 
your own — ^promise me this." 

" I do, father ; I do promise it," said Donald, as 
he held his hand out to his father, who grasped it 
in his and continued to hold it, as he added, " and 
my Isabelle, Donald, you will be her protector when 
I am gone ; but you must be gentle with her, you 
must not assume any authority over her : she will 
do anything for love, nothing for command ; for 
she has a proud spirit, and I am afraid is a little 
spoiled, as well as yourself. But, spoUed child as 
you may have been, my dear boy, I know I may 
trust you to do all I wish kindly and honourably.'' 

" Oh, father ! I cannot bear to hear you speak 
thus, I do not deserve your confidence." 

" Well, well ; under the influence of a dear, good 
wife, like Alice, you will grow better, I dare say. 
She has made me think more seriously of some 
things than I ever thought before ; I only wish the 
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thought had come earlier. But it is time to see 
where your friend is." 

When the friends took their departure the sun 
was near its setting. By travelling for one or two 
hours after night, they would arrive in Savannah 
without encountering its excessive heat From 
that port they were to sail the next day in a brig 
for Norfolk. The grave conversation of the morn- 
ing, or perhaps somewhat of that superstitious 
feeling of which he had accused his son, cast a 
shadow at parting over the usually cheerful counte- 
nance of Colonel Montrose. His " good-bye, 
Donald — God bless you, my son,'* were spoken 
with a fervour which sent a thrill to the heart of 
all who heard him ; except perhaps of our friend 
Agrippa, who was absorbed in the pleased con- 
templation of two bright sUver dollars just dropped 
into his hand by his young master, and of a bank- 
bill, whose value he did not so well imderstand, 
received from Captain Wharton, to whom he had. 
occasionally played the part of nurse. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" The warld's wealth, when I think on 
Its pride and a' the lave o't ; 
Fie, fie on silly, coward man, 
That he should be the slave o't." 

In the commencement of this history we introduced 
to the notice of the reader the family of an opulent 
merchant, of Boston, in the enjoyment of that 
wealth and social position which was the result of 
his well-directed labours. Slight as was the glance 
we gave of them, and seldom as we have recurred 
to them, we think it has been sufiBciently evident 
that wealth, and the glittering appendages of 
wealth, were their chief objects of desire. Mr. 
Browne was a prominent man in the vestry of the 
church to which he belonged, his contributions to 
its support were always respectable, — more than 
respectable when that contribution was made in 
the form of a subscription, the name of the donor 
being given in full ; but the half-starved beggar at 
his door, the man of business whose misfortime or 
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whose want of judgment had reduced his family to 
want, found not one weak spot in his heart, by which 
he might be tempted to encourage mendicity, or to 
interfere between his brother man and the wise 
Providence, by which, as Mr. Browne was accus- 
tomed to say, the consequences of our acts were 
meted out to us with unerring faithfuhiess, even 
in this life — an opinion which is, we believe, gene- 
rally prevalent with those who have had much 
success in life. 

Did this man, it may be asked, never hear a 
still small voice, asking, " He that loveth not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen T Or did he never, in 
some hour, "to sober contemplation given," see 
the look of sorrow once turned upon a young 
ruler, who, having much possessions and a fair 
reputation in the world, had been told, neverthe- 
less, "Yet one thing thou lackesf We know 
not, but if he had, the world had soon drowned 
the voice and veiled the look. 

The master mind of his family, Mr. Browne had 
impressed his own views upon them alL These 
views, too, had had their legitimate effect on all, 
in indurating their hearts, degrading their aspira- 
tions, and presenting to them life in its most 
superficial aspects. As respects the female part 
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of the family, thanks to those social laws which 
fence the daughter of wealth from all strong tempt- 
ation to evil conduct, the mischief stopped here ; 
but we have already seen that it was not so with 
the son. The steady, plodding, industrious habits 
which had been formed while toiling his way to 
wealth had preserved Mr. Browne, even in the 
heyday of youth, from yielding to any of those 
impulses by which he might have been led beyond 
the boimds of strict propriety. Such habits had 
stood him in the stead of the nobler restraints of 
principle; and good reason had he — had he but 
known it — to be thankful for his early poverty. 
No such seemingly harsh and truly friendly re- 
straints had been laid upon George Browne, and 
no nobler principle had held the rein over him. 
The immortal soul withia us, whether we feed 
it with the husks of earth, or the ambrosia of the 
gods, craves ever more of that nourishment to 
which it becomes gradually assimilated. The 
wealth and the luxury, which was the terminus of 
the father's ambition, was but the starting point of 
the 8on'& That for which the father had toiled, the 
son expected to receive without labour, and when 
his father's purse was closed to him, he helped 
himself, without remorse, to the purses of others, 
not by putting his fingers in their pockets — ^that 
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would have been dangerous — ^but by exacting tri- 
bute from their vices for the support of his own* 
Of the harvest thus to be obtained, the present 
summer had not been so productive as the past ; it 
is not often that a dupe is found at once so wealthy 
and so credulous as Donald ; and, as the autumn ap- 
proached, George Browne found himself compelled 
to curtail his pleasures, or to draw for their support 
upon their last year's victim. 

The reader has, doubtless, been as much sur- 
prised as Donald himself was, by the proposal that 
his debt to Browne should be liquidated by notes 
payable at the uncertain period of his father^B 
death— a period which the giant frame and hitherto 
unbroken health of Colonel Montrose seemed to 
place at a very distant date. But a moment's re- 
flection will show good reason for an arrangement 
which Browne would not have thought of pro- 
posing to one in the least degree more worldly-wise 
than Donald. By such an arrangement, he broke 
down all those defences with which the appre- 
hension of diflSculty might have surrounded one 
who had been accustomed, he saw, to fulfil to the 
letter one scriptural injunction — that of letting 
'* to-morrow provide for the things of itsel£" 
Another advantage gained was, that he avoided 
all examination of his accounts by shrewder heads 
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than Donald's, while the circumstances on which 
his claims were based were so recent as to make it 
possible that the errors into which he had fallen 
might be corrected. Then, the character of the 
security given was made a reason for demanding a 
usurious profit, and, last of all, and most im- 
portant in his esteem, was the conviction that, 
with Donald's love for his father, and with the 
dread of his haughty mother's contempt, which 
Browne had early divined, this obligation would 
become, in skilful hands, an instrument of torture, 
by which all he could command might be wrung 
from him whenever it was applied. The summer's 
ill success, of which we have spoken, compelled 
Browne to make the application rather earlier 
than he at first intended. The letter received 
by Donald on the morning of his last day at home, 
was from Browne, and brought the pleasant infor- 
mation — conveyed in language peculiar, we believe, 
to gentlemen of his habits — ^that he was " hard 
up," and must be indebted to him for an advance 
of a thousand dollars on his notes. There was 
something in the tone of this communication which 
was as displeasing to Donald as its contents. The 
bland courtesies, the gentle flatteries, with which 
Browne had hitherto seasoned his addresses, were 
wanting; it was the free, bold, and somewhat 
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coarse demand of a creditor, who knew that his 
debtor could not evade him. And how was he to 
reply to this demand? He had promised his 
father that he should not again be called upon fdr 
a gaming debt And for his pay — ^he could not 
spare a dollar of it. It is true, there were men m 
the same company with himself who were said to 
save money, but these were Yankees^ and had been 
brought up to save ; nobody expected them to do 
what a Southern gentleman did : to be sore, there 
was Wharton — 

" By the by, Wharton,'' he continued, thinking 
aloud, " I heard you say the other day you were 
never in debt : may I ask if you lived on your pay 
when you entered the army as a lieutenant P* 

" You may ask, and I will answer — I did." 

" And did not run in debt ? I cannot see how 
you managed it.'' 

" I will tell you ; I never bought anything till 
I had the money in hand to pay for it ; and I kept 
a regular account of my receipts and expenditures, 
that I might never be betrayed into expenses 
beyond my means." 

" Kept an accoimt ! One might as well be a 
merchant at once." 

" Better be a merchant than a slave." 

" A slave ! I do not understand you ;" and yet 
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the angry blood rose to Donald's brow, as if he 
suspected some personal application of the word. 

" I mean that a debtor is the slave of his 
creditor ; held in a bondage harder than that of 
our friend Agrippa. I hope you will never know 
this by experience, Donald ; take my word for it, 
and keep out of debt" 

" It is somewhat late for that advice to me 
now, and, to tell you the truth, Wharton, I 
suspect you are the only gerUleman south of 
Mason and Dixon's line, who could, with any pro- 
priety, give it" 

Wharton was silent for some minutes, and when 
he spoke again, it was in a more earnest tone than 
he had hitherto used in the conversation. 

"Donald," he said, "if I take a little of 
the Mentor's tone to you, excuse it for the sake 
of my friendship for you, and my eight years' 
greater experience of life. I have often heard 
you speak of a Soutliem gentleman, as if men, 
like plants, changed their qualities with the 
climate. Now, it seems to me that the gentleman 
18 the same everywhere, in frmdamental qualities, 
though he may differ in the cut of his clothes, in 
the language he speaks, or in any of those things 
which are the result of social prescription, rather 
than the spontaneous expression of the man. 
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North or South, in Europe or America, the gentle- 
man is still unchanged*' 

" I should like to hear your definition of a 
gentleman." 

" There was a definition given something more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, which I cannot 
hope to surpass.*' 

" I do not know to what you allude." 

" Do you remember such injunctions as to 'have 
no fear of man,' to ' fear God,' and to ' love our. 
neighbour f Now I think that he who should 
give to these injunctions their appropriate ex- 
pression, in word and manner, would be a finished 
gentleman.'* 

" Surely you do not mean, Wharton, that the 
best men are the most complete gentlemen." 

" No ; because the best men are imperfect A 
man may fear God and love his neighbour, and yet 
retain so much fear of man that he may give no 
true expression to his feelings, or may render 
himself ridiculous by attempting to conform to 
conventionalisms to which he has not been ac- 
customed. What makes a man pass current in 
society as a gentleman? Is it not that he has 
been trained to show fearlessness to the strong, 
courtesy to the weak — courtesy which is the out- 
ward expression of kindliness, of love T 
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" Well, you make out two of your principles 
as undeniably essential to a gentleman — ' fear no 
man ' and * love your neighbour ;' but I do not 
see the necessity for your third ; how do you prove 
it?" 

" It is necessary, because no spirit can be truly 
elevated above all fear of man, which has not 
strengthened itself by dependence upon the power 
of God, and none can contemplate that power 
without reverential awe/' 

Captain Wharton spoke with solemnity, and, 
perhaps unconsciously to himself, raised his hat 
from his head as he concluded, as if he were 
under the influence of the sentiment he described. 
Perhaps Donald, too, felt something of this in- 
fluence, for he was long silent ; at length, he said, 
" This was a strange digression from the subject of 
debt." 

" Not so strange or so distant a digression as it 
may seem to you. I hold that no debtor can truly 
ftdfil the precept, ' Fear no man \ he must and 
will fear his creditor." 

" Then, according to you, no debtor can be truly 
a gentleman ?" 

" That is pushing my text to an extreme infer- 
ence ; I would rather say, no true gentleman is 
willingly a debtor." 

£ 3 
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" I will readily agree with you there." 

" Then, Donald, I may venture to urge you not 
to remain in debt ; your father, I am sure, would 
rather — " 

" I cannot speak to my father on this subject" 

" Then, Donald, allow me to claim the privilegi^ 
of a friend ; I have not only lived on my pay, but 
have four or five hundred dollaraput away, whi^ 
I do not want — " 

" Thank you, thank you, Wharton. If I need 
your help, I will come to you as I would to my 
brother." 

Wharton answered only by clasping Donald's 
hand in his for a moment ; there waa something in 
that last word which checked his speech, and sent 
his thoughts in another direction. 

Two days' easy travel from Norfolk brought the 
friends to the Virginia Springs, where some of 
Captain Wharton's early friends had made an 
arrangement to meet him. In their care Donald 
left him, to proceed to Boston, promising to return 
if the business which carried him North should 
leave sufficient time at his command before the 
expiration of his furlough. 

The summer heats, so oppressive in Donald's 
Southern home, had only served to bring out into 
fuller and fresher life the beauty of the Northern 
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landscape ; but it gave him little enjoyment. In 
wooded slope, and verdant meadow, and ripening 
field, he saw only his nearer approach to that 
interview, by which it was to be determined 
whether he should ever again stand within his 
home with the glad free spirit of his boyhood. 

" I have been a fool to trust to a man with 
Yankee blood in his veins, as I have done to 
Browne. When I paid that thousand dollars I 
ought to have ascertained what was still due to 
him ; but I was so pleased by the assurance that 
the rest could be managed without calling on my 
father that I took everything else I wished for 
granted. Managed without calling on my father ! 
I should like to know how. I would relinquish 
everything I ever hope to own, if, by doing so, I 
could keep this whole affair from my mother. 
The very thought of meeting her proud, cold eye, 
is madness. And Alice — ^but she will have little 
reason to complain, for I believe, on my soul, if she 
had only given me, a year "ago, the hope she has 
done now, this would never have happened." 

And Donald found some relief from the unac- 
customed burden of self-condemnation, by throw- 
ing a part of the blame of his own ill doings on 
Alice; and this part increased as he dwelt on it, 
until he became in his own eyes " more sinned 
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against than sinning ;'' an unfortunate and very 
ill-used person. 

But Donald did not linger on his way, and 
neither will we. He arrived in Boston late in the 
evening, too late to see Browne that night ; but 
the following morning, breakfasting two hours 
earlier than was his custom when not on duty, he 
sallied out in search of him. Inquiring at his 
father's house, he was directed to the hotel at 
which he resided ; and going immediately thither, 
found him just as he was leaving the house. A 
nice observer might have detected something of 
triumph mingling with surprise, in Browne's recep- 
tion of his unlooked-for guest 

" I thought you were at Tampa Bay," he said, 
" and sent a letter there to you two months ago." 

" Which was forwarded and received by me only 
a fortnight since. My absence will account for your 
not receiving a reply sooner. 

" It was deucedly unlucky that you should have 
been absent ; I am really very sorry for it — very 
sorry indeed." 

" For what ? — for the delay in your reception of 
the money you demanded ? I am not sure that I 
could have done anjrthing for you at present, if I 
had received your letter sooner." 

" No, no ; I did not mean that exactly ; but the 
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troth is^ Montro6e, I have been completely used 
up ; or, what is worse, my purse has been. The 
old man s heart was as hard as a nether mill-stone. 
I must have left Boston more hastily than plea- 
santly if I had not thought of asking him for a 
loan on good security and prime interest. The 
bait to<^ and he has your notea" 

" Do you mean to say," cried Donald, with a 
flushed brow, and a voice in which rage was blended 
with dismay, '' that all the papers which passed 
between us are in your &ther's hands Y* 

" Every one ; post obits and alL" 

" Then you are a blacker villain than even I 
thought you ; but I might have known it when I 
trusted myself to one of your mean race.'* 

" And I, Lieutenant Montrose, knew too well 
what the prospect was of getting money from a 
large-talking little-doing Southerner, not to get 
rid of your notes as soon as I could, even at half 
their nominal value. 

Donald stepped forward with his cane uplifted, 
but the next moment he drew back, saying, " Vil- 
lain as you are, I will treat you as a gentleman 
for the sake of your relationship to Alice ; you 
shall hear from me through a friend.'' 

" Another version of a new way to pay old debts, 
I presume ; but if so, you had better send your 
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servant, looked up with a stem expression at the 
latter, exclaiming, " What is the meaning of this; 
John ? Did I not tell you I was particularly en- 
gaged this morning ? 

" If I have intruded, Mr. Browne," said Donald, 
" your servant is not to blame ; he endeavoured to 
stop me, but I leave Boston to-morrow, and I must 
see you therefore to-day. Appoint any other hour, 
and I will not intrude upon you now." 

" I do not know that I shall have any hour dis- 
engaged to-day, Mr. Montrose," said Mr. Browne, 
coldly, and without rising ; but no sooner had he 
uttered the name — Montrose, than the other gen- 
tleman turned quickly, and Donald saw that it was 
Robert Grahame, who, springing from his seat, ad- 
vanced to meet him with outstretched hand and 
the most friendly greeting. 

" I thought I knew the voice," he said, " as soon 
as you spoke, and yet it seemed impossible ; so I 
forced myself to be quiet till Mr. Browne named 
you. When did you come, and where are you 
going, that you must leave Boston so soon V 

" I came last night," said Donald, already soft- 
ened and cheered by the looks and tones of a 
friend, " and when I leave this place, it will be to 
return to the Virginia Springs, where I left my 
friend Captain Wharton." 
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" But cannot you spare a few days to your 
friends here V Donald shook his head, though his 
smile seemed to show him half-disposed to yield. 
" One week only ; I am about to sail for Europe. 
Spend this week with me at Springfield.'' Still a 
shake of the head. " Well, dine with me at the 
Tremont, at three o'clock, and we will talk further 
about it'' 

" I can make no engagements for to-day till I 
have an answer from Mr. Browne :" then, turning 
to that gentleman, Donald continued, in a very 
diflferent tone, " I desire to have no secrets in this 
business from my friend, Mr. Grahame; what I 
ask from you is only justice, and will, I think, 
occupy but a few minutes of your time." 

" And I can wait," said Robert Grahame, " till 
you have attended to my friend, Lieutenant Mon- 
trose." 

" Well, sir, since Mr. Grahame is so kind, will 
you please to say what the object of your visit is : 
perhaps it may be to redeem your notes — ^is it so ?" 

" I wish to Heaven it were, if only that I might 
hope never again to degrade myself by association 
with one of your name." 

" I assure you. Lieutenant Montrose, I join you 
earnestly in that wish. I am an imperfect man, 
conscious of many faults ; but, without any phari- 
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sftical sfint, I may well desire to hold myself aloof 
finom agamUo- and a dadlist*^ 

^ So your immainilat<p son has made his report ; 
I thought sOy but 1^ it pass ; it would be as manly 
to qoanel with a woman as with yoor gray haiis. 
My olgect is soon stated ; I wish to see the notes 
whidi have so dishonourably passed into your 
handa'' 

^ To see your notes ! yoor own notes ! a some- 
what stiange request^ and one whidi I may well 
refuse to grants as they are now my piopeityy fsdify 
purchased from my son. Did you eY&r hear, Mr. 
Grahame, of agentleman requesting to see his own 
notes r 

'' I have no doubt Lieutenant Montrose has a 
sufficient reason for his request^^' was the grave, 
and to Mr. Browne not very satis£EM!toiy answer, to 
this appeal The look to Donald which accompa- 
nied it drew from him an explanation which he 
had not intended making. It was addressed to 
Bobert Grahame. 

" I am almost ashamed/' he said, " to acknow- 
ledge even to you, that in my careless, and, as I 
am now satisfied, ill-placed confidence in him to 
whom the notes were given, I made no memo- 
randum of them ; and I have, I fear, a veiy im- 
perfect remembrance of the terms of payment, and 
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scarcely a very exact one even of the amount due. 
You can scarcely blame me, I think, sir," turning 
from Grahame to Mr. Browne, " for desuing to 
rectify this, and to acquaint myself with my UabiU- 
tiea My only object, I assure you, is to make 
arrangements for their speediest possible payment" 

"You cannot hesitate, I think, Mr. Browne," 
said Robert Grahame, " to comply with the request 
of Lieutenant Montrose ; at least you will show me 
those notes," he concluded, as he saw the unbending 
sternness with which the old man regarded Donald, 
whose impetuosity and pride had evidently aroused 
the enmity of the father as well as of the son. 

" Will you trust me in this matter ?" asked Gra- 
hame of his friend, speaking in a low voice, while 
Mr. Browne had gone to a desk at some distance, 
apparently to bring the notes. 

" Trust you ? Entirely." 

" Then leave me with this man ; I think I can 
make better terms with him than you can do. Be 
at the Tremont at three o'clock. If I am not 
there, wait for me ; I will come as soon as I can." 

With a warm pressure of the hand, and an 
earnest " Thank you," Donald turned from him to 
Mr. Browne, who was slowly approaching with 
some papers in his hand, which he was reading as 
he walked, and said, ** I believe it will be pleasanter 
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for OS both that I should leave this business in the 
hands of Mr. Grahame. Whatever engagement he 
may make for me I will do my best to perfomL I 
wish you good morning, sir.'* 

A very slight inclination of the head firom Mr. 
Browne, another hasty pressure of the hand from 
Grahame, and Donald was gone. He had gained 
no intelligence in the interview ; Mr. Browne's 
manner was certainly not very cheering, yet the 
mere presence of Grahame, the mere fact that he 
had undertaken to obtain information for him, had 
given him new courage. Dismissing with his usual 
tsLcUity all unpleasing subjects of thought, he spent 
an hour after his return to his room in writing to 
Alice a letter full of playftd and hopeful tender- 
ness ; then he spent half an hour over the morning 
paper, and at length dressed himself and pro- 
ceeded slowly to the Tremont Robert Grahame 
had not yet arrived. When he came, Donald 
was struck, even at a distance, by his air of painful 
abstraction. He approached, and with head bent 
and eyes fixed on the groimd, passed him without 
notice, and began to ascend the stairs to his room 
Donald called to him, and he turned and held out 
his hand in friendly welcome, but the animation, 
the eagerness of the morning were gona 

" Come to my room," he said, after a moment's 
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apparent hesitation, "we can talk better there." 
Yet when they were in the room, he still delayed 
adverting to those circumstances which were the 
subject of thought doubtless to them both. Do- 
nald's spirits sank beneath a dread of some 
calamity, the more terrible because so vaguely 
apprehended. At length he could stand it no 
longer ; this evidently forced avoidance of what he 
had come purposely to hear, irritated him. 

" Grahame," he said, " you have something un- 
pleasant to tell me. Pray let me hear it at once ; 
I can bear anything but suspense. After all," he 
continued, endeavouring to speak cheerfully, " a 
few thousands of debt is no such mighty matter ; 
if I could only get time to pay them without call- 
ing on my father again after my promise, I should 
not care about them, and at any rate they are not 
worth the uneasiness you are evidently feeling for 
me ; so let us hear the worst." 

" You speak bravely, Montrose, but I fear you 
do not suspect the extent of the ilL It may be, 
however, that the circumstances of my own life 
have given debt an exaggerated horror in my eyes, 
yet what do you suppose to be the amount of your 
debt to Browne, and to — ^to his accomplice, to 
Richard Grahame." 

As he said these last words, Grahame's voice as- 
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sumed a sterner tone, and a darker shadow fell 
upon his face. 

" My debt to Richard Grahame ! Why I paid 
it every cent to Browne before I returned South 
last summer.^' 

" You paid it to Browne ! and why not have 
paid it to Bichard X* 

" Because he preferred not to see me, and I was 
quite satisfied, for reasons of my own, that it should 
be so." 

" You saw your note destroyed, of course T 

" No ; for I was obliged to leave Boston imme- 
diately, and Bichard Grahame, who held my note, 
was not there ; but I have what is as good, Browne'§ 
receipt for the money, as in payment of my note 
to Richard Grahame, of such a date.'' 

" And what was the amount you paid V 

" Five thousand dollars." 

" Which Browne has endorsed on a note of 
twenty thousand dollars, which note Richard Gra- 
hame has made payable to him." 

" It is a damnable forgery !" exclaimed Donald, 
transported beyond all propriety. 

" I truly believe it, Montrose, and I would gladly 
believe that Browne was the forger ; but how came 
he to hold your note to Richard ? and I am bound 
to conceal nothing from you, though it cover my 
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own name with shame Browne has placed in his 
father's hands a letter a<x3ompanying this note from 
Richard, in which he names the amount as twenty 
thousand dollars." 

" But if one be a forgery, may not the other f ' 

Grahame hesitated a moment, then slowly 
shaking his head, said " No. The letter, I fear, is 
genuine ; Eichard's is a hand not easily imitated." 

" Where is your brother ? If I could see him, I 
might get to understand this matter better." 

" I cannot tell you. You look surprised — ^but 
there has not for years been any great cordiality 
between Richard and me, and since that affair at 
Newport, I refused to see him, or to hold any com- 
munication with him ; I even forbade his name to 
be mentioned to me, though Mary continued to 
correspond with him. From several things I con- 
jecture that he has gone to some distance; but 
come to Springfield with me, and she will tell you 
more than I can do." 

There was a pause, during which Donald walked 
hastily to and fi:o, striving, as we often do, by phy- 
sical exertion, to give vent to mental irritation. 
At length, he threw himself into a chair, exclaiming 
" Fifteen thousand dollars I It will make some 
difference in Alice's and my housekeeping. Well 
I suppose I ought to be thankful that Mr. Browne 
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did not make it a hundred thousand. He certainly 
has evinced some fbiheaiance when he had to deal 
with sudi a Uoc^ead as I have shown myself in 
this business.'* 

" Bat this, yon know, is not all your debt to 
him.'^ 

'* No, but I hope his ingenuity has be^i less 
profitably exerdsed upon the other. It was of less 
consequence to display it there, as he may have to 
wait — I pray God !" he added, with earnestness, 
^* he may have to wait many a long year for that'' 

'' A man can afford to wait for fifty thousand 
dollars." 

** For what f cried Donald, with startling em- 
phasis, while his feM^e became positiyely pale with 
excitement 

" Your note to George Browne, bearing date 

Newport, August tenth, eighteen hundred , 

and made payable when you become master of 
Montrose Hall, is for fifty thousand dollars.'* 

" Grahame, there is some mistake here,'' said 
Donald, " or you are jesting," and he tried to 
wreathe his pale lips into a smile, while he trembled 
with agitation. 

Robert Grahame shook his head. " I wish," he 
said, '^ I could believe there was any mistake ; I am 
not apt to jest, and I should hardly do it on a sub- 
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ject which so nearly concerns a friend But what 
did you suppose your debt to be V 

" Not more than five thousand, I will be sworn ; 
less, I think, but of that I am not quite so con- 
fident I was but too careless of the amount when 
I signed the notes, satisfied that, by deferring the 
payment, I had prevented any annoyance to my 
father firom it, and then my illness, following so 
closely on the transaction, made me yet more 
doubtful of my own impressions." 

"A doubt which you expressed before Mr. Browne 
yesterday, with your usual firankness, and of which, 
be assured, he will avail himself, in any controversy 
on the subject" 

"I see I have delivered myself up, bound hand 
and foot, into the hands of these scoimdrels, and 
not myself only, but all — ^all ! Fool 1 — fool that I 
have been 1" 

He was silent a moment, then burst forth again 
— " I was too generous — too noble, to condescend to 
examine into accounts — to think of dollars and cents 
— generous! noble !" and he laughed a laugh which 
made Bobert Orahame tremble ; ^* and now my poor 
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Alice must work for her bread, and a stranger will 
call the very graves of my fethers his ! But there 
is a Grod Grahame — do yon not think there is a 
Grod — just and holy?' 

" Assuredly, my dear Montrosa'* 

'' Then this great wrong cannot ba I may soffer, 
for I have sinned, but my father and mother, and 
Isabelle and Alice — they have done nothings you 
know ; why should they suflFer ? My feither, who 
trusted me so entirely '' — his voice faltered, his 
manhood gave way, tears rushed to his eyes, and 
his chest heaved; had he been alone, he would 
have wept, but, as it was, he rose, walked to the 
window, stood there till he was comparatively 
cabn, and then, taking his hat, held out his hand 
to Grahame, saying, " You will excuse my leaving 
you so abruptiy ; I am too much stunned by this 
inteUigence for any company — even yours — I shall 
set out for home this afternoon.'' 

" That you must not do. Do not despair, for, 
though you spoke wildly just now, you spoke truly ; 
there is a just God above us, and such fraud as I 
am convinced has been practised toward you never 
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prospers. Come home with me, consult Mary ; a 
woman's intuitions are often worth more than a 
man's reasoning in such a case : then, three days 
hence, I may be able to introduce you to that vara 
avisy an honest lawyer, and we will get his opinion 
on the case. We might see him this afternoon," 
he continued, consulting his watch, *' for he is a 
Boston man, but at Springfield we shall have him 
all to oursdves, and he has promised to be there to 
assist at the most joyful event of my life. I want 
your presence on the same occasion." 

." Your marriage ?" questioned Donald, with a 
smile that was almost cheerful, for already the 
buoyant spirit of youth had seized the hope which 
Grahame had thrown out, and was rising above 
the despair that had threatened to ingulf it 
T " I will tell you what the event is as we ride 
along this afternoon, for I have finished my busi- 
ness, and, if you can be ready, I think we had 
better set out as soon as it gets a little cooler — say 
aVout five o'clock." 

" Is there any coach leaving at that time V 
" No, but I have Ebony here, and you can hire 
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a good hack for a week for what your coach-fare 
would cost you, and in this way we shall have a 
great deal more liberty, both of movement and 
speech ; do you not think so f 

" Oh, yes ! I shall like it a great deal better, 
and I should like to set out at once. I want to 
feel that I am doing something." 

'* Well, you shall be doing something. Send 
your trunks over here, that they may go with mine 
by the coach to-morrow ; they will be at Spring- 
field nearly as soon as we shall ; then we will go 
to the Tremont stables and order our horses. That 
will leave us little time unoccupied before five 
o'clock." 

" So much the better. It is hard to keep a 
still body, with the mind in a ferment ; if I could 
only meet George Browne on the way, and make 
him acquainted with my cane — it would be the 
exercise I should like best" 

** I should be* glad to see you enjoy it, if it 
were not that it would be a somewhat expensive 
pleasure. We pay high for such things here." 

" Even with my new notions of the value of 
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money, I fear I dioiild hardlT be able to deny 
myself sudi a giatificadoii, if the temptation were 
set before me, bat I suspect he will take care to 
keep himself oat of mj way. Well, I will be with 
yoa again as socm as I haye packed my tnmk and 
<»dered it here." 

One thing more Donald did, howeyer ; he added 
a postscript to his letter to Alice, saying, " I am 
jast settii^ oat for Springfield with Robert 
Grahame, who, I think, from something he said 
to me, must be aboat to be married." 
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CHAPTER IIL 

"No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.** 

'' An honest man's the noblest work of Qod.** 

While Robert Grahame and Donald Montrose ore 
proceeding leisurely on their way towards Spring- 
field — over a road now winding over hills yellow 
with the ripened grain, and now through dales 
where substantial farm-houses, with ample bams 
and orchards ruddy with the ripening apples, or a 
saw-mill with its pretty pond and fall of water, 
occupied the places on which thriving towns now 
stand — ^we will disclose to the reader the event to 
which the former had referred as the most joyful 
of his life. Long and wearisome had been the 
toils of Robert Grahame in the execution of his 
father's will, and the fulfilment of that vow which 
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he had made beside his bed of death, and repeated 
over his just covered grava For many years no 
hope had cheered those toils. He had indeed said 
his father should yet have a noble monument^ biit 
it might be the monument of his son's labours and 
his life. The life of his life he had indeed given. 
The hopes which animate the soul of the youth, 
the dreams of ambition or affection, a life of ease 
or a life of honourable aspiring, these were not for 
him. He had laid them down on the altar of 
duty, and from the still small voice within him, 
and the smiling heaven above, must come his 
reward. The impetuous sanguine spirit of the 
boy became subdued, as years showed him mor^ 
and more of the hopelessness of his undertaking, 
into a stem quietude. But for the devotion of 
that gentle sister who had shared his home, and 
more of his thoughts than were communicated to 
any other, he might have grown hard ; but she 
kept the waters of affection ever flowing in his 
heart Still she could not wholly counteract all 
the other influences of his life, and the evil direction 
in which his nature had developed, that which 
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marked him of a fallen race, was the tendency to 
a proud self-reliance unbecoming in a dependent 
creature ; and to an uncompromising severity in 
his judgment of others. Tet for the follies into 
which exuberant spirits or an undisciplined heart 
sometimes lead the young, he had great indulgence, 
as he had shown in the case of Donald. But to a 
man unfadthful to his obligations, to one who 
showed himself habitually too weak to resist 
temptations, to one who lived a life of self-in- 
dulgence, and more than all, to one who was not 
brave enough to be always true, he was severely 
rigid. He gave to such no second trial Was he 
an agent, he was dismissed without an opportunity 
of remonstrance ; was he a friend, he would find 
himself barred from the heart which had trusted 
him. Yet no word or action would give him a 
right to complain of injustice. His rigid self- 
restraint extended even to the gratification of his 
inexpensive tastes, and the employment of those 
few hours which he might honestly call his own. 
For many years these had been given to the con- 
tinuance of his classical studies, and many a gentle- 
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man entering the machinist's shop, or the super- 
intendent's office — for he had at different times 
filled both these places— had been surprised to 
find on his shelf, a volume of Greek tragedy or of 
Boman satire But of late these had given place 
to works on mechanics, statistics of manufacture, 
&0. He had said to himself, '* Whatever mdy 
advance my success in my work I am bound to do, 
and if by these studies I can manufacture more 
and better cloth with less labour or less expense, it 
is my duty to pursue them." But in whatever 
line he engaged, his was not a mind that could be 
contented with mediocrity. ^The studies which 
had been commenced as a task were continued as 
a pleasure. Through the pleasant evening houts, 
and often far into the night, he might be seen 
bending over books full of crabbed figures, in 
which there was no line of grace or beauty. Then 
he began to draw such figures himself, and to 
make model machines. Mary laughed at his new 
passion, as she called it, but his was not a mind to 
be roused to such intense action without an 
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adequate motive. There was a defect, a glaring 
and acknowledged defect, in all mechanical powers 
he had yet seen ; a defect which caused a great 
waste of power ; how might it be remedied ? This 
had been the problem it had cost ' him years to 
solve. No less disciplined mind, no one less 
practised in rigid self-control, could have con- 
tinued so long such intense application with so 
little encouragement. Again and again, when he 
thought he had grasped the principle, his embodied 
idea failed of success ; but gaining something from 
each failure, he began anew, " bating no jot of 
heart or hope," and the reward came. He found 
himself the inventor not of a particular machine, 
which must be confined in its influence to a certain 
class of objects, and the demand for which would 
consequently be limited to the place and the time 
in which there would be a demand for such objects, 
but of a power supplying a defect hitherto felt in 
all machinery. The invention was one of which 
all had felt the need, one which, used by some, 
none could afibrd to want ; it was a mine of wealth, 
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and his heart leaped with a sensation long unfelt, 
at the thought that his life's labour was near its 
accomplishment. 

And now, ye who hold that ideas should be firee 
as the light and air of heaven, that no man should 
appropriate to himself the right to use them, or 
tax his fellow for their use, but that he should 
throw them out for the good of all, reserving to 
himself no advantage imless it may be that of the 
more complete development of his own principle 
which each man is supposed to have the power of 
making ; was this joy selfish ? Should the long 
hours of thought and labour, the sacrifice of so 
miich of life to uncongenial pursuits, give no claim 
to the inventor to demand from his fellow-men 
some return for the advantages they may derive 
from his toils ? 

Robert Grahame at least thought not so. His 
first act was to test the value of his discovery in 
the mills under his control, and having proved it 
all he expected, he immediately went to Washing- 
ton with his model and obtained the patent, which 
should secure the profits accruing from its use to 
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himself for a certain tima This was during the 
last winter, and he was now, as he had told Donald, 
about to sail for England, to obtain a patent from 
that government for its use there. But before he 
sailed, one joyful and triumphant day awaited him. 
Years of labour and economy had enabled him t0; 
do something in the payment of his father's debts. 
As he wats not legally responsible for these debts^ 
he had made his own conditions in assuming them ; 
and these were that he should be completely un- 
trammelled, both in regard to the time and the 
order of his payment& Making a list of all the 
creditors, he had divided his savings amongst 
them according to his conviction of their necessities. 
To the larger, who were also the wealthier creditors, 
he had paid comparatively littla There were 
thousands still due, but these thousands a few 
months had been sufficient to bring him, from the 
sales made of his invention to some, and of the 
right to use his patent for certain districts of 
country to others. And now the day was come 
for which he had laboured and longed, but hardly 
hoped. His creditors were invited to meet him 
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at his own house near Springfield. They were 
told it was to make some communication to them 
of importance to their own interests. Something 
of payment was intimated, enough to induce them 
all to attend, yet not enough to forestal entirely 
ihe pleasant surprise awaiting them. Of these 
creditors there were four, the original number that 
had joined Mr. Grahame in the erection of the 
mills twenty years befora Of these, two were 
residents of Boston, and two of Springfield. Of 
the two gentlemen residing in Springfield, as they 
will not again be brought within the range of our 
narrative, so we have nothing now to say except 
that they were of that numerous class which the 
world calls honest men, of whom their tombstones 
would probably declare — always provided they 
were not greatly tempted before these were erected 
— ^that they were good sons, husbands, and fathers ; 
and valuable members of the community. With 
Mr. Browne, the reader i^ already in some degree 
acquainted. The other Boston creditor, Mr. Qaston, 
was a man of difierent stamp; but let his acts 
speak for themselves. The only other guests 
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invited were Donald and Mr. Holmes of Boston — 
the honest lawyer of whom Bobert Orahame had 
spoken. He had been his college chum, and had 
always continued his Mend. 

The day has come, the day of fulfilled hopes — 
a day which comes to how few ! Wearied as he 
had been by the journey of the preceding day, 
Robert Qrahame could not sleep after the dawn of 
that morning's light He rose early and walked 
abroad, but not in the direction of the £sM^ry. 
His course led towards the house of which Maiy 
Oraliame had spoken to Donald as of her former 
home. At about half-a-mile above his present 
abode, where the river had swept a deeper and 
wider channel for itself, the road was intersected 
by a broad avenue bordered with lofty elms. The 
trees wanted pruning, and the avenue was grass 
grown ; for except two or three summer months, 
the place was inhabited only by an old woman, 
whose business was to take care of the house, and 
the little furniture kept there by the proprietor for 
summer use. Robert entered the avenue, and 
walked on beneath the shadow of the old elms, 
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where for twelve years his feet had never trodden. 
The avenue proceeded in a direct line for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, skirted on each side by beauti- 
fully rolling ground, dotted here and there with 
forest trees ; the mountain ash, the maple, and 
silver-leaved willow. In the taste with which these 
had been left, when the forest was cleared away, 
he recognized his fsither's hand. He remembered 
how he had pleased himself with the thought of 
reproducing in America the English country-seat, 
at which the happiest hours of his boyhood had 
been passed. But now the avenue makes a wide 
circle, sweeping around a lawn which he retained 
in his memory, as being of velvet-like smoothness 
and softnes& The grass had become wiry and 
rough, for it was now rarely shorn. The house 
was approached through this lawn. On one side 
of it was a shrubbery, — on the other, where the 
elevation on whose brow it stood began to slope 
towards the river, the ground had been formed 
into hanging gardens. These had been closely 
associated with his mother in his mind. He loved 
to think of her as he had seen her in his boyhood, 
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before sorrow had paled her cheek, or disease 
stolen its roundness from her form : bending here 
over her roses and carnations, or sitting in the 
summer-house built down near the water side, 
embowered with honey-suckle, woodbine, and 
sweet-briar, occupied with a book, her pencil, or a 
needle ; while the perfume of the flowers, the cool 
refreshing breeze from the river, and the lulling 
sound with which its tiny wavelets broke on the 
shore just below her, steeped every sense in delight 
Unseen by any one, he descended troia the lawn 
through the gardens to the summer-house. The 
flowers were not entirely rooted from the garden, 
but they were choked with weeds ; the summer- 
house was still standing, but much of the lattice 
to which the vines had climg, and part of the 
flooring, had decayed and fallen away ; and except 
a stunted sweet-briar, over which a woodbine had 
thrown its flaunting tendrils, nothing of the vines 
remained. He stood long here listening to the 
dashing of the waters on the shore — ^that was the 
same, for Ood's works decay not. A succession of 
images rather than of thoughts were sweeping 
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through his mind as he stood thus. The gladness 
of the present was shadowed by them. Tennyson 
had not then written, or he might have used for 
the expression of the feelings of that hour those 
lines so simple and so touching : 

^ Break, break, break. 
At the foot of thy crags, oh sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead, 
Will never come back to me." 

But the sun has risen above the hills, and now 
flashes its light upon the broad surface of the river. 
The sudden brightness aroused Robert Grahame 
from his reverie, and with one long look around 
him, he turned and proceeded slowly, lingeringly 
up the garden. Among the weeds some flowers 
were blooming ; close beside the purple flowers of 
a tall thistle was a white rose in full bloom, with 
a half-opened bud beside it. It was his mother's 
£Eivourite flower, and was his accustomed moming- 
ofifering to her when he was at home. He bent 
over the bush for a moment with a swelling heart, 
then taking out his knife, cut the branch carefully 
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«off, and carried it to Mary. She wore the roses in 
her hair at dinner that day. 

.The invited guests were pnnctnal to their ap- 
pointment. As they entered the dining-room, 
Donald noticed two pictures hanging over the 
mantel-piece, which he had never seen before, 
they were the portraits of the father and mother of 
Robert and Mary, and of the absent Richard too, 
whom the first portrait greatly resembled, so greatly, 
that Donald found himself speculating on the pro- 
bable similarity of character which had made the 
father a sanguine schemer, and the son, under 
different circumstances, a gamester. Mary and 
Robert were more like their mother, though it was 
from the father that Mary inherited her clear brown 
skin, black hair and dark eyes, while Robert's 
fairer complexion, gray eyes, and light curling hair 
and beard, were as evidently the gift of his mother. 

There was no attempt at any unusual show in 
the host and hostess. Their only waiter was th^ 
servant maid whom Mary had taken as a little 
ignorant girl, and trained for herself. Good soup, 
excellent fish caught at their very door, roasted 
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cUckens, with vegetables from their own garden, 
home-made bread and butter, and a dessert of 
fruits, made a good yet inexpensive dinner of four 
courses. What pleased Donald best, was the well- 
bred ease and courtesy of both brother and sister, 
qualities which he justly thought the circumstances 
of the day and the relations in which they stood to 
their guests would have made it difficult for any to 
assume, who were not to the manner bom. Ee- 
spectful, but with no taint of servility — cheerful, but 
with no touch of exultation — they seemed neither 
depressed by the past, nor elated by the present 
As there were no wines, when Mary rose from 
table, the gentlemen also rose to accompany her, 
but at a motion from Robert she resumed her seat, 
and they remained where they stood, waitmg the 
result. 

" Please resume your seats, gentlemen, for a few 
minutes," said their host, " I have a communica- 
tion to make to you which should be made Aere," 
— glancing as he pronounced the last words at the 
portraits, as if he would have said " in their pre- 
sence." 
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~ IhgtebeeaiiHufdL"' hecontmiied, "toacmie 
of ^wlbriHiaeTkuiomT&tiier — tkit he oovild 
Boc pwr isL w^ tke t iuereat »nw of his dettkh- 
howr; hehrspiMtheddieobi^Edontoina. Slowly 
and by aiiall degrees I httve paid joa some portion 
ofi(: hy > fcroimtr accident — ^nmyyUjybja good 
ftofidenoe. I am aUe «> paTToa all, pdncipal and 
intevesL Ondieaepapets,'* andhediewapac^age 
from his pocket, "^ I htsTe made a slateme&t of the 
amoont doe to each of too, and with eadi state- 
ment joa win find a die^ lor that amoonL** 

He passed the pspen aroimd. Tliejwere le- 
eemd and examined in siknoe. 

" YoQ wiU find than all lights I bdieve, gentle- 
men," ssid Bobert Ghahameu 

^No; I do not find mine right," said Mr. Gaston, 
'' it is all wrong ; yoa owe me no interest^ indeed, 
I can hanfly think yoa owe me anything; for 
thoagh the valnation affixed to the Mills when we 
took them from yonr £etther, left him still in 
oar debt, they wodd, if sold now, mcfie than cover 
it all ; and the enormoos profit of the last few 
years, a profit for which we are solely indebted to 
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the enterprise of your father, and to your own 
judgment and fidelity, leaves us certainly no claim 
for interest I cannot receive that check," and he 
threw it on the table. 

It had been Donald's chief interest during this 
scene to watch the brother and sister. He had seen 
the cheeks of Mary flush, and her bosom heave 
with her quick and laboured breathing as Robert 
spoke ; but in him, in Robert himself, there had 
been hitherto no sign of agitation, tmless it might 
be that his tone of voice was somewhat deepened ; 
but now he spoke rapidly and earnestly. 

" You will — ^you will receive it, Mr. Gaston. 
You are too kind to lessen the satisfaction and the 
joy of this day ; and greatly would it be lessened, 
if there were but one left who had a right to com- 
plain of my father." 

" Complain of him ! I have long felt that we 
and the whole country had much for which to be 
grateful to him. We are enjoying the fruits of a 
foresight, and a courage, which deserved a better 
reward." 

** That was all which was wanting to make this 
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day perfect," said Kobert Graham, as he grasped 
Mr. Gaston's hand. " May I hope that you all, 
gentlemen, feel with Mr. Gaston, that you have 
nothing with which to reproach my father's me- 
mory ?" 

" Nothing, certainly nothing tiow," was the 
measured answer. 

" Then my labour has not been in vain.'' 
The tears were running down Mary's' cheeks 
like rain, and Donald's eyes glistened as he looked 
from her to het brother. The scene had awakened 
in him emotions strangely mingled of joy and son- 
row, of exultation and rejgret. He saw clearly, 
and felt deeply, the unpleasing contrast whidi he 
presented to Robert Grahame. His life had'b^en 
that of an idler, Grahame's that, of a labourer.. 
There they stood, the gentleman and the mecha^c 
— ^which was the nobler man? On selfish dissi- 
pation, he could scarcely call it pleasure, he had 
wasted hundreds, and the hundreds had become 
thousands, through his indolent and childish sur- 
render of himself to the guidance of others, and 
those men of whom all he knew was calculated to 
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make a wise man cautious. Robert Orahame, 
while yet a boy, had assumed the work of a man, 
and he had done it. He was about to bring 
sorrow and shame upon his father's head ; Robert 
Grahame had vindicated his fiather's memory, and 
won imwilling homage to it, even from those 
who had been his enemies. He felt most painfully, 
that in losing wealth, he should lose all that had 
ever given him a claim to the world's considera- 
tion ; Robert Grahame in poverty, and bearing a 
sullied name, had secured more than a common 
respect wherever he was known. And yet, a year 
ago, he had dared to look down on that man, and 
to fancy that he did him honour by his friendship ! 
Donald went forth from that dinner a humbler 
and a wiser man. Of his interests Robert Gra- 
hame had not been unmindful ; he induced his 
friend Mr. Holmes to remain for the night, and 
when the other guests had departed, he entered on 
the subject of Donald's difficulties, and of the 
discrepancy between his recollections and the notes 
held by Mr. Browne ; copies of which he had taken 
for Donald, with the permission of that gentleman. 
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** If I understand aright^" said Mr. Hohnes to 
Donald, ** you bad taken a receipt from Mr. 
Browne, for the payment made to him far Mr. 
Richard Orahame." 

*' I have such a receipt : at least, I had," said 
Donald, colouring as he made the correction. 

** Can I see it ; or," continued Mr. Holmes, as 
he read the expression of .Donald's £eu^, '' can yon 
remember whether it was a receipt for payment m 
full f This is of the utmost importance, for such a 
receipt would set aside all claim arising from a note 
of earlier date ; Browne probably knew this, how- 
ever, and would avoid such a form, in dealing with 
one whom he supposed too incautious to question 
his proceedinga The only thing to be done, there- 
fore, in defence, is to prove the notes, what I 
doubt not they are, in whole or in part, forgeries. 
This," he continued, touching the copy of the note 
to Browne himself, as it lay on the table before 
him, " cannot be claimed till you are in actual 
possession of Montrose Hall." 

" Which I never will be, if I have to tell my 
father all, in order to prevent it." 
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" The very best thing you can do— it will make 
that note worthless as an old rag — for the other, 
your best defence will be Richard Grahame's testi- 
mony — where is he ?" he asked, turning to Mary 
Orahame, who had remained at Donald's request 

** In South America," 

" That is a somewhat indefinite address ; how 
do you send your letters to him V 

" Through Mr. George Browne, who obtained 
the agency for him, on which he has gone out. 
He did not know, himself, when he left me, where 
he could be addressed with most safety." 

"'Mr. Browne has looked ahead, I see ; but we 
will endeavour to circumvent him yet. Your 
course would be to take the initiative in this busi- 
ness, and bring a charge against him, for endea- 
vouring to obtain money under false pretences. 
Such a proceeding would carry the case into the 
criminal court, and all action in the civil process, 
which he might institute, would be null till the 
criminal case was decided. Our want of proof, 
however, must make us more wary in our pro- 
ceedings. At present, nothing better suggests 

VOL. IL G 
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itself to me, than that you should empower me to 
see Mr. George Browne, on my return to Boston, 
and to endeavour to arouse his fears of detection, 
without positively making a charge, which it would 
not do to make without proof to substantiate it*' 

" And suppose his fears cannot be aroused ?" 
questioned Donald. 

" We must then reserve ourselves for an answer 
to his action ; we must then lengthen out the pro- 
cess by every art of the law ; in such a case, I shall 
consider them all honest ; and in the mean time, 
our friends here must do all they can to get 
Richard Grahame back. His deposition would 



sa\'e us." 



And thus the aflfair was left for the present, 
Robert and Mary Grahame promising to do all in 
their power to secure safe commimication with their 
brother. 

" But do you think," said Donald afterwards, 
when he saw Mr. Holmes alone, " that Richard 
Grahame could be depended on, even were he 
here ?" 

" Oh yes !" then, as he saw the still dubious 
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expression of Donald's face, he added, " I see you 
do not understand my friend Eichard, he is more 
weak than wicked, a distinction not altogether 
without a difference. George Browne I call 
wicked; he will do a great wrong to another, 
either from pure malevolence, or for the sake of a 
small gain to himself. Richard will only do 
wrong when he can persuade himself that some 
great good is to result from it, or when it seems to 
him the only way by which he can escape from 
some evil, greater to his apprehension than that he 
inflicts; this is weakness." 

" And thus, weakness leads to wickedness," said 
Donald, thoughtfully. 

•* As it must ever do in a world where evil pre- 
dominates over good ; for the weak are borne 
helplessly on the strongest current." 

" Helplessly ; passively ; then where is their 
fault? where their responsibility ?" 

Donald spoke with the solemn emphasis of a 
spirit searching after a great truth; for to the 
weak he felt that his past life united him. Ther6 
came no immediate answer to his question, for it 

G 2 
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was one which Mr. Hohnes had never asked for 
himsel£ At length the silence was broken by a 
low, tremulous voice, speaking not on the piazza^ 
on which they stood, but from the other side of a 
window, where in the dim twilight, in the shadow> 
of a muslin drapery, Mary Grahame sat un-. 
perceived. 

" Their feult is forgetfulness of Him, who ruleth 
in righteousness, and who makeih the evil-doer to 
^ eat of the fruit of his doinga' In Him the weak 
may find strength." 

Touched by her earnestness ; grieved that she 
should have overheard their remarks respecting 
Richard; neither Mr. Holmes nor Donald at- 
tempted to continue the subject, yet the words she 
had spoken were not forgotten : they were words 
of truth, and it may be, that to one of them 
at least, they shall one day prove words of 
power. 

The next day all the party had dispersed. 
Donald accompanied Mr. Holmes to Boston, and 
then by his advice hastened homeward, to lose no 
time in inducing his father to make such arrange- 
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ments as woiild disappoint Mr. George Browne's 
expectations. He travelled with a heavy heart, 
for a painful and humiliating confession awaited 
hun, at the end of his journey. Again, and again, 
he rehearsed the scene of that confession as he 
went, and still he closed his eyes with a shuddering 
pang, as his mother's proud, disdainful eye, and his 
father's look of sorrowfiil reproach, rose before 
him. Were he to be the only sufferer from 
Browne's success, rather a thousand times would 
he lose aU, and become a labourer for his daily 
bread, than stand before them condemned as a 
cowardly deceiver ; it might be even as one, who, 
in liis cupidity, could regard with satisfaction the 
death he had suffered himself to anticipate. 
Twenty times was he on the point of returning to 
Boston, and making any terms with the holder of 
his notes, which should preserve his secret, till 
those whose condemnation he most dreaded, should 
have passed away ; but still the thought, that in 
the complete sacrifice of his father's property, 
which must then be made, others must suffer with 
him, and perhaps not less — for when were earthly 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" I cannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, shall wake 
From sleep, and dwell with God in endless love." 

" Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 
The mighty shadow is borne along. 
Like the dark eternity to come." 

It was the last week of September, and the parching 
heat of summer had given place to a chill drizzle, 
more comfortless by far than a pouring rain. 
This had continued all day, with the wind blowing 
from the north-east In the afternoon the wind 
increased, coming not steadily, but in gusts, which 
bent the tops of the stout trees, and kept the 
waters of the receding tide from sinking to their 
usual level. As evening closed in, many a gazer 
in that land of the hurricane, felt his heart fail, as 
he watched the scud driving with frightful rj^pidity 
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over the face of the pale moon, and of a sky all of 
one sombre hne, except at one point, low in the 
horizon, where the donds occasionally lifted, show- 
ing a line of light for a few minntes^ and then 
settled down again. 

'^ It is the equinoctial gale ; we are going to 
have a hurricane,'' said one to anoth^, and 
pmdent men drew up their boats far from the 
water, and put props under their carriage houses, 
and saw that their doors were bolted and their 
windows weU secured. 

At Montrose Hall alone, no such precautions 

were taken, for within those walls was a destroyer 
more powerful and more dreaded than the storm, 

in whose presence all other terrors were for- 
gotten. Beneath His power, the strong man lay 
bowed in all the feebleness of in&ncy. 

For the first time since his boyhood Colonel 
Montrose had been attacked, soon after Donald 
left the Hall, by the fever prevalent in the warm 
climate in which he lived The attack had been 
marked, from the first, by peculiar virulence, and 
as one by one the usual remedies were tried with- 
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out success, and a weakness he had never felt 
before crept over him, the conviction forced itself 
upon him that the hour was come to him, which 
comes sooner or later to all ; that his earthly re- 
lations were about to terminate, and a new state 
of being to begin. In such circumstances there is 
but one important question for us. "What will 
that approaching state be to us? This was a 
question which Colonel Montrose had not left it to 
a dying hour to solva The impressions of a reli- 
gious education received from a pious mother had, 
it is true, faded away amid the opposing associations 
of a long life ; but the consistent, unobtrusive 
piety of his brother's widow had reawakened them, 
and the earnest sense of responsibility as a Christian, 
expressed by Alice, more in action than in words, 
had, as he himself acknowiedged to Donald, given 
them new power. Simple, truthful, and fearless in 
all, to entertain a conviction and to express it were 
one, with Colonel Montrose ; and but a few weeks 
before his death the grey-haired veteran and his 
young niece had knelt together at the altar, to 
receive that rite whereby they acknowledged 

G 3 
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themselves partakers of the divine grace and 
mercy, through the atonement of a Saviour. 
Blessed memory that, to those who now watch 
•beside his bed of death 1 

Little cared they who kept that watch for the 
howling of the storm without. Perhaps they 
would not even have known it, had it not kept 
their old pastor from the bedside of him who was 
fast passing away, Mr. Dunbar had himself been 
ill, and spite of nurse and physician, he had been 
twice to the Hall, to administer the consolations 
of religion to the fisdling mind of his friend, but to- 
day he could not come, and they had wisely con- 
cealed from him the great need of his presence. 
That need was felt by the loving hearts that sur- 
rounded the dying man, not by him. To him but 
one human desire remained -it was to see Donald. 
Letters had been written to him within a few days, 
and sent, some to Virginia, some to Boston, enclosed 
in a few lines from Mrs. Charles Montrose to her 
brother, requesting him to deliver them, if Donald 
was in that city, and urgmg the great necessity 
for speed ; and some to Havannah, with the 
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faint hope that he might be akeady so far on his 
w^y. 

And now the evening hour has closed in, dark 
and wild. Louder and louder blow the winds. 
They roar in the old chimneys like the sound of 
ten Niagaras, drowning the noise of the waves that 
are rushing to the shore. Giant trees are uprooted, 
and fall thundering to the ground ; the ocean covers 
them, and still it is driven onward — higher — 
higher. The highest wave throws its spray over 
the steps of the house. 

" God grant he come no nigher !" prays old 
Cato, the only, one within that room who heeds 
the storm, or watches the approach of the sea. 

No noise breaks the death-sleep of him who lies 
there within the shadow of the grave, or attracts 
from him one look, or one thought, of the hearts 
which swell to bursting with every laboured breath 
he heaves. Still Cato goes and comes with anxious 
looks, they heed him not, but in a lull of the gale, 
there comes the sound of some one knocking vio- 
lently at the outer door. 
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" Can it be Donald V is whispered from one to 
another. 

Quickly Cato goes to the door. 

" Tank Far'er !" he says as he draws back the 
* bolt, " he come to dis 'are door — ^if I open t'oder 
I neber shut him again." 

The door is opened, and there rush in, not Do- 
nald — ^but several dripping and frightened negroes. 
Their tale is soon told. The kitchen has been 
blown down, and escaping from its ruins, they 
have made their way with great difficulty, " fight- 
ing the wind," they say, over the fallen trees to 
the house. With their assistance, Cato bolts the 
door again, and takes them to the parlour, where 
he had made up a fire early in the evening. They 
throw on more wood, and sit around it on the 
floor, drying their wet clothes, and talking to each 
other in whispers. 

*' Hi \" exclaims one, " de wind gwine tek de 
roof off de ole house.'' 

" De roof safe enough, sister Judy. De wind 
no come for dat to-night — He come for more nor 
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dat Aint you see how Bro' Cato look ? Ouw ! 

wha' we gwine do when. we loss we massa X' 
" Maussa ! Him no maussa — hiTn we &r'er — 

him we ebery ting, Aint you want to look 'ppn 

him 'gen, sister Judy r 
" Yes ; an' I gwine to look too. Ef he see me, 

he wont say notin', else he jis' say, how d'ye, 

Judy." 
Suiting the action to the word, Judy rose, and 

leaving her more timid companions behind, ad- 
vanced on tiptoe to the room, soMy opened the 
door and entered She stood for a moment un- 
noticed at the foot of the bed, gazing on him who 
had been in her eyes the mightiest of men, but 
who now lay there so powerless. From him she 
glanced to Alice and Isabelle, who sat hand clasped 
in hand, and tears flowing down their pale cheeks, 
too much exhausted by grief and watching for the 
exhibition of violent emotion ; she saw the fixed 
look of the wife who felt herself already a widow ; 
she marked the sorrow in the countenance of the 
sister-in-law, who tenderly moistened from time to 
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time, the pale, parched lips of the dying; then 
folding her hands together, she turned away with 
streaming tears to make her report to her friends 
in the parlour. Grief gives them courage, and 
when she returns, they follow her one by one, 
and stand in almost breathless silence in a dark 
line at the foot of the bed. They are seen, but 
none ask whence or how they came. Their right 
to be there is recognized by all, for they too are 
mourners. 

But hark ! is it the wind that shakes the frt)nt 
door so violently ? Cato has been hearkening to 
it for some minutes ; now he approaches the door, 
stands near it for a moment, returns to the room, 
and whispers to two or three of the negroes, who 
follow him out. 

'^ Dat's mass Donald," he said when they had 
left the room. '^ Somethin' tells me dat's mass 
Donald. He must come in, an' yet I most afraid 
for open dat door, an' Cap'in Sullivan's trumpet 
wouldn't make him hear ef I was to tell him to go 
round to t'oder one, so you must stan' jist here, an' 
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when I draw de bolt you press 'gainst de door, so 
mass Don can jist get trou, an' den hold 'em fast 
tell I put de bolt in agen." 

They did as he commanded, but found it a dif- 
ficult task to accomplisL It was done, however, — 
but was it Donald indeed who entered, wet and 
weary, his coat where it was not tightly fitted to 
him, blown into ribbons, his hat gone, and his head 
bound with a handkerchief, which was soaked with 
blood, from a wound received firom the branch of a 
falling tree ? Yes, it was he who had been for hours 
wandering within a few miles of his home, unable 
amid feJlen trees, and through the whirl of the 
storm, to recognize the old land-marks, or keep 
the well-known way. The last two miles he had 
come without his horse, which he had been com- 
pelled to leave in the woods, too exhausted to leap 
over the logs constantly obstructiug their path 
Those two miles he had come creepiug, running, 
leaping, making efforts, and incurring perils from 
which, at any other time, he would have shrunk 
appalled, but of which he was now scarce conscious. 
He had room in his heart for but one feeling — 
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in his mind for but one thought — ^his father was 
dying, and the future fate of many rested on his 
seeing him before he died. 

" My fiather !" he said with gasping breath as 
he entered. 

" He alibe yet, maussa,'' said Cato, in a voice 
which no training could have refined into softer or 
gentler compassion. 

Without a word Donald staggered rather than 
walked into the room where his £either lay. But 
what is this ? Is the dead about to rise ? It may 
be that the sudden rush of the wind into the house 
and room had broken that heavy death-like sleep, 
or it may be that the just flitting spirit had been 
recalled by the voice it had so longed to hear, but 
the watchers are startled by an unexpected change, 
the breathing becomes quiet, the limbs move, the 
eyes of him whom they had regarded as well-nigh 
dead, open, and as Donald approaches, turn upon 
him with intelligent but feeble expression, and the 
pale lips quiver in the effort to syllable his name. 
The stimulants which had been laid aside as useless 
are offered again and accepted eagerly, though 
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swallowed with difficulty. Revived by them he is 
able to whisper feebly, " My son ! kiss me, Donald/' 

Donald bows down and presses his lips to those 
pale ones. How gladly would he have breathed 
into them half of his young life. 

" Oh father ! father \" he cries in agony ; " live 
if only for one day— one hour I" and he falls on 
his knees and kisses the hand which feebly clings 
to his own. 

Again the feeble voice of the dying is heard 
slowly whispering, " My Heavenly Father has 
granted my last wish; I see my boy, my dear 
boy \" He rests awhile, then, after another re- 
viving draught, speaks again. " My poor wife !" 
he says, as his eye rests compassionately on her 
tearless face. 

She bows her ear to his lips, that she may not 
lose one precious word. 

" God lives, though I die — ^love him, pray to 
him. He has promised to be the husband of the 
widow " — after a pause — " Isabelle, come here by 
Donald." 

Isabelle kneels sobbing beside her brother. 
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" My darlings, God bless you I Love him, pray 
to him, and Alice — " she was kneeling on the 
oiher side. He tried to move towards her the 
hand his wife held, and Mrs. Montrose guided it 
so as to rest upon her head ; ** Good child — God 
will bless you. Tell Charles good-bye for me," he 
murmured, ** and my good sister and my people — 
some of them are here" — turning his dim eyes 
towards the foot of the bed — " tell them all good- 
bye ; I believe they all love me. Poor things, 
they will grieve for me, but you will be good to 
them, my darlings; you will not let them misd 
me. 

Loud sobs from the coloured people filled the 
room at this last proof of care for them. There 
was a longer pause, and then the dying man spoke 
again. 

" Mr. Dunbar, pray,'' he said. 

None answered for a moment, then Cato ad- 
vanced to the bedsida 

Mr. Dunbar aint here, maussa; will you hear 
poor Cato pray V* 

•'Good Cato! yes/' 
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All knelt^ and amidst hushed sobs, joined in 
Gato*s prayer. We give it in his own broken tongue. 

" Our Far'er in Heaben 1 de hearts of dy poor 
chillem is broke widin dem. De good Lord gib 
we a good kind maussa^ an' now he take 'em 
away ; an' wha' can we do, Far'er ? wha' can he 
wife an' he chiUem, an' he friends, an' we all do ? 
No doctor can help we, no friend can help we; 
only God Almighty can help we. So now we 
come to we Far'er in Heaben, an' we say, pleaae 
good Far'er gib we back we kind, good, dear 
maussa for a little while, jis' for two, tree year 
more, we lub 'em so much, Far'er, he bery hard 
to part from 'em ; but we all belong to we, Far'er, 
an* ef He can't spare 'em longer to we, oh good 
Far'er, we pray take 'em in dy own arm bery 
softly, jis' like a mudder take a suckin' baby, an' 
carry 'em safe an' easy up to de Heabenly home ; 
an' let we all, de wife o' he bosom, an' he son, an' 
he daughter, an' he brudder wife, an' de little one 
wha' he bring up in he house, an' he man-servant, 
an' he maid-servant, all join 'em da' to lub 'em 
an' to sarbe 'em again in de Heabenly home,. an' 
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to sing de song o* Moses an' de lamb wid 'em for 
jeher an' eber. Year dy poor chillem, Far'er, for 
de blessed Jesus' sake. Amen." 

A whispered amen from the dying lips, then 
suddenly a gasping sigh — another — after an in- 
terval which seemed endless to their waiting eyes, 
another, and all was stills-still for ever in that 
cold, pale body — " Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return." For the friend they loved, he 
was not there ; God had heard their prayer, and 
taken him in his arms safely and easily up to the 
heavenly home. 

Even as he left that room of death, Cato went 
out from the rear of the house to gauge the tide, 
which, during the long hours of the night had con- 
tinued to rise, till the waves had flowed over the 
yard some distance beyond the house. Now, at 
four o'clock, he found that the waters had receded, 
and the wind lulled, and that though the east was 
dark and hazy, the stars were shining in the western 
sky. The inhabitants of Montrose Hall did not 
know till long after that while they were absorbed 
in contemplation of the approaching death of one 
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of their nuniber, Cato was trembling for the lives 
of alL 

The storm had rendered the roads impassal^ 
for any ordinary conveyances, hut gentlemen on 
horseback or on foot penetrated through all ob- 
stacles the succeeding day, to the various planta- 
tions of their Mends, to learn the extent of the 
injuries suffered. The intelligence which awaited 
them at Montrose Hall caused everything else to 
be for a time forgotten. The gloom which dark- 
ened around that dwelling, threw its shadow over 
many others ; and no token of honour was withheld 
from the dead, or of interest and sympathy from 
the mourners, because of the diflficulties which the 
storm had opposed to its exhibition. Gentlemen 
who might have been supposed to be sufficiently 
engaged in repairing their own losses, turned out 
upon the roads with all the force they could com- 
mand of labourers, and so cleared those leading to 
the Hall, that when the rites of burial were per- 
formed for him they honoured, a large concourse of 
friends assembled to see him laid to rest beside his 
fathers. Mr. Dunbar, yet pale and weak from 
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recent illness, was there, sorrowing yet rejoicing. 
The ladies of the family were not seen ; indeed it 
was said that Mrs. John Montrose had been seen 
by none, but Isabelle and an old nurse, since the 
hour she had been led firom her husband's death- 
bed to another apartment Donald appeared with 
bloodshot eyes, and wild and haggard expres^ 
sion. Those who observed him closely, saw that 
he changed colour frequently, and some attempt 
was made to dissuade him from accompanying the 
procession from the house to the grave ; but he 
answered the attempt with ahnost fierce determi- 
nation. Even the coloured people, who had 
assembled from the several plantations of Colonel 
Montrose on this sad occasion — and more than a 
hundred of whom stood at the entrance of the 
graveyard, as they divided to permit the passage 
of the body and its escort — ^were heard amidst 
their wailings to exclaim, " Ah, poor mass Donald 1 
jist see how he look 1" Many manly eyes were 
wet with tears that day, as the solemn rites pro- 
ceeded, but Donald's remained dry. With folded 
arms and gloomy brow he stood motionless near 
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the grave, riveting his eyes upon the coflSn ; as it 
was lowered into the grave, he was seen to make a 
step towards it, and as the dull, hollow sound of 
the falling earth struck on his ear, he tottered for- 
waril, and would have fallen within the grave had 
he not been caught in the arms of those who had 
been observant of his movements, and who now 
placed themselves in his way. He was lifted into 
a carriage and taken home senseless, and for a 
fortnight lay hovering between life aad death, 
under an attack of brain fever, the result of long 
and intense excitement, aided by the exposure he 
had encountered, and the exertions he had made 
on the night of his father's death. Youth triumphed 
over this attack, severe as it was. He was restored 
to life and consciousness — consciousness of suffering. 
The burden of his secret sorrow and apprehension 
doubtless retarded his recovery. Often as he saw 
his mother, roused from her own abandonment to 
grief by his condition, bending over him with a 
tenderness in her eye which he had rarely seen 
there since his childhood, he turned away from her 
with a groan, which was the expression not of phy- 
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deal, but of mental anguishy at the thought of how 
6oon that tenderness would be succeeded hj cold 
displeasure. Under the weight of this anticipation 
his own manner became cold and sullen. The 
afiection of which he feared they would soon 
deem him undeserving — the affection for which he 
believed himself indebted solely to their ignorance 
— 4ost all value in his eye& Pity had given to the 
feelings of Alice for him a softness they had never 
known before, and he might now, it may be, have 
impressed on those feelings the character he de- 
sired. But even to her timid efforts to win his 
confidence and soothe his sorrow, he opposed a 
chill reserve* 

A month had passed away since the death of 
Colonel Montrose. All marks of the storm had not 
disappeared ; more than one tree lay still prostrate 
where it had fallen, the sedge which had been 
borne by the advancing tide feur beyond its usual 
limit had not yet been removed, and the carpenters 
and masons were still engaged in repairing the 
damage done to buildings. Nature now, however, 
wore a face of the serenest beauty. The waters of 
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the bay slept tifanquilly beneath an unclouded sky, 
the old oaks waved their gray drapery to a gentle 
breeze, and though October had come with its cool 
mornings and evenings, there were birds still chirp- 
ing amid their branches in the warmth of the 
mid-day sun. 

Donald sat in the library in which he had held 
his last conversation with his father, and looked 
with a heavy heart and languid eye upon the 
beauty surrounding him. He was alone, though 
the murmuring voices of his mother and aunt, 
Isabelle and Alice, came to his ear from the ad- 
joining room, where they were engaged in the sad 
task of making up their mourning. He had stolen 
away from them under the pretence of writing 
letters. But he was not long alone, his mother 
entered, bringing him a letter. He rose to receive 
it, and seeing the handwriting to be that of Kobert 
Grahame, he turned to a window, and stood there 
to read it, while Mra Montrose seated herself in 
liis vacant chair. An exclamation of dismay at* 
tracted her attention, and turning, she saw him 
leaning against the casement, looking pale and 
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faint. To her anxious question, he replied in a 
feeble voice, and as if but half consdous to whom 
he spoke, " Richard Grahame is dead T' 

" And what is there in his death to cause you 
such emotion, Donald f 

Her tone of surprise aroused him. He hesitated 
but a moment, for he felt the time had come 
when he must either reveal b31, or practise a 
duplicity from which his nature shrank with ab- 
horrence. 

'• Mother— his life — his testimony, was all that 
stood between me and ruin !" was his answer. 

" My son, you are not well !** she said, as stand- 
ing beside him, she laid one hand tenderly upon 
his forehead, and sought to feel his pulse with the 
other. 

'' You think I am ill, mother, that you are again 
listening to the ravings of delirium ; but you are 
mistaken. Sit down by me, mother,— listen to 
me — ^with you I shall need no witness to my truth ; 
however you may condemn me, you will not doubt 
me, mother?" 

" Certainly not, Donald ; the son of a Montrose 
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and a Wharton, falsehood can have no part in 

you/' 

'^ Thank yon I thank you for that, mother I" he 
exclaimed, as the colour returned to his cheek, and 
the light to his eye. ^' Oh that I had told you 
months ago! something might then have been 
done. Now — '^ 

He paused as if in thought, and Mr& Montrose 
asked, " And why did you not tell me, Donald f 

^^ Because I was a coward, mother ; because I 
dreaded your disdain of my weakness more than 
sword or bullet ; and even now,'' he said, as a flush 
rose to his brow, ^^I read that disdain in your 
eye.'' 

** You give a harsh name to the feeling, but I 
acknowledge, Donald, I cannot honourthe man who 
does an act and fears to meet its consequences; 
such were not your Other's lessons :" her lips 
quivered, and her fietce grew pale at this first men- 
tion of the name of the dead ; but she shed no 
tear. 

Donald's eyes were more moist, as he answered, 
'^ Ah I but he would have remembered mercy in 
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hin judgment : he would have said, were I iMfcrTiig 
i\m confemon to him, my son has been a bojr. Ink 
now he shows the strength and comage of a man. 
Ah, mother I if you only loved me as he did T 

Tlio mother^s pale &oe flodied, and Donald 
thought for an instant that her eyes woe moisl ; 
ht]t all omotion had disappeared, and she was again 
oalm and pale, when she answered, **This is no 
quoKtion of affection, Donald ; I have declared my 
confidence in your truth, and I wait for your con- 
f(j«Hion." 

** Confession, indeed 1" said Donald ; and begin- 
ning at the circumstances occurring at Newixnrt, 
ho revealed to his mother all with which the reader 
IH already acquainted, of his connection with George 
Browne and Richard Qrahame. He was interrupted 
hut once. When he mentioned the post obits^ his 
mother, clasping her hands, exclaimed with start- 
ling vehemence, " And you could allow yourself to 
anticipate that t Oh, Donald I" 

** Never : never, mother ; this was to me but a 
form of words ; satisfying a creditor, yet postponing 
an evil day, and shielding me from reproaches.'' 
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"And now this iiaan holds your notes for more 
than sixty thousand dollars, and against this claim 
you have nothing to set but your simple word ?" 
said Mr& Montrose, as her son concluded his long 
recital. 

. " Which, however it may satisfy my mother and 
my friends, I can scarcely hope wiU prove a valid 
defence in a court of law.'' 

" I thought a gambling debt was irrecoverable 
in a court of justica" 

" You thought r^htly, and for that very reason, 
it is a principle with gentlemen never to dispute a 
gambling debt. In this case, however, I have 
agsdn no proof but my simple word, that the debt 
was contracted in gambling — the notes are * for 
value reoeived.' " 

" I see no redress." 

" There is none ; a lawyer whom I consulted in 
Boston, and who expected from Richard Qrahame's 
testimony more than I did, writes me— his letter 
was inclosed in Bobert Orahame's — that he sees 
no possible line of defence which is tenable, under 
such circumstances.'' 
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'* And what do you intend f 

**To pay as fiyr as I can, this unjust dain^ but 
to do so under protest of its injustice, and an avowal 
of my d^ennination to leave no means untried to 
prove the villain what he is." 

^' Then, Montrose Hall passes into the hands of 
strangers!'' Her eyes became fixed upon the 
distant graveyard — ^Donald's followed them. 

^' Oh mother !'' he exclaimed, ^^ that is the 
worst How can I outlive that thought !*' 

'*It shall not be,'* said his mother, with her 
gaze still festened on that distant point, and speak- 
ing in the tone of one who roisters a vow. " That 
shall be prevented," she added after a pause, 
turning to Donald, " but that is not the worst" 

" What worse can there be?" he asked with 
surprise. 

" Have you thought of your people ; of those 
whom your father commended to you with his 
dying breath ? Have you thought what treatment 
they were likely to experience from this remorseless 
villain?" 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! spare me 1" cried Donald, 
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as he started from his seat, and strode back and 
forth, with the pace of a caged lion. 

" Had we not better look the whole difl&culty in 
the &ce, Donald? How shall we else provide 
for it r 

" Provide for it 1 How can that be done ?" 

" I cannot say now, but I think you had better 
send for Mr. Clarke and Mr. Symonds. Mr. Clarke 
has been named by your father as one of bis 
executors. Mr. Symonds, who drew the will, and 
.has it in his keeping, may assist us by his legal 
knowledge.'' 

To this, Donald had nothing to object, and 
messages requesting thepresenceof these gentlemen 
were dispatched. 

" And now, have I your permission to make 
known what you have told me to Isabelle ?" 

Donald hesitated. 

" I see you are reluctant to permit this, but it 
must be, Donald.'' 

" And why, mother I" 

** Because, in order to do anything that will be 
,of service, in the present circumstances, I must be 
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joined by Isabelle, and she shall make no sacrifices 
and incur no risks, without a full acquaintance 
with the subject" 

" You and Isabelle make sacrifices ! incur risks ^ 
— and for me ? never !" exclaimed Donald. 

" It is not for you, Donald ; it is for the servants 
bom in our house. Donald, could you bear to see 
him who prayed beside your dying father, the 
property of this man r 

"•Mother, how can you ask such a question? 
Cato will never belong to any man — he is free; 
but were he not, do you suppose that such a man 
as Cato, known so well as he is, need look long for 
a master he likes ? there is not a gentleman in the 
coimty who would not .gladly boy him, and give us 
our own price for him." 

" That is true ; but there are otheris ; your Either 
commended all to our care, and all must be cared 
for." 

Mrs. Montrose left the room as she spoke, and 
Donald remained sunk in gloomy silence. Every- 
thing wore to him a reproachful look ; everything 
seemed by its aspect to remind him how in his 
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passionate abandonment^ and selfish grasping after 
present release from the pang of disappointed 
desire, he had disregarded and flung to the winds 
his own obligations/ and the well-being of others. 
There was no release for him now; the iron chain 
of necessity was upon him, and he must eat of the 
fruit of his own doings. And the desire, whose 
disappointment had driven him to this madness, 
had he not, in truth, interposed the most invincible 
obstacle to its gratification? Two years hence 
would he have a home or a support to offer Alice ? 
Home ! support ! where would she find them now ? 

** Donald, I have brought you a biscuit and a 
glass of wine ; you eat no breakfast this morning," 
said a gentle voice, and Alice stood before him with 
a small silver salver in her hand, and a subdued, 
patient sorrow in her face, which accorded weU with 
her deep mourning dress. " You will take it since 
I have brought it to you, Donald," she added, 
while a slight colour rose to her pale cheeks, at 
usmg such an argument. 

Receiving the salver firom her, he placed it on 
the table beside him, saying, " Thank you, Alice, I 
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win take it faj and by." HeeoaUnoiigectwhat 
was 80 sweetly ofiEeied, jet tiie svpdinff at Ins Avoat 
warned Idm not to aiteunii to awaHow. 

Alice did not lea^e him, as he had aa|ipQnd she 
woidd, bat after ntandrnc » moment^ she diew a 
cfaairforward and seated heiedf; yetwithatimid, 
hesitatn^ manner, as if half donhtiii^theproinety 
of the moTemeni. 

^* I have a letter finom Maij Gnhame, and 1 
thought yon would like to hear of them, Dcmaldf 

^ Well, what does she say T he asked, en- 
deaToming to appear interested. 

^* They have had some sorrow, too— Bichard 
Gtahame is dead.'' 

Alice cotdd not speak of death without a lowered 
tone, and saddened manner — the shadow of his 
presence was too near her. 

'' There is little sorrow in that ; m^a, who^ like 
Richard Grahame, have brought grief and diame 
upon their feunilies, had better die," said Donald, 
bitterly. 

The gentle spirit of Alice was shocked. After a 
moment *s silence, she said, '' I do not think with 
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you, Donald ; they had better live to repent, and 
to repair the evil they have done — ^to bring joy for 
the grief, and honour for the shama'' 

" And suppose they have also brought poverty 
to their homes — such poverty as shuts out the hope 
of better things to come/' 

" Shuts out hope ! that is impossible ; it is 
only death which is hopeless ; and as to poverty, I 
think it must be a Hght HI, when there are loving 
hearts to bear it with, and for each other. Mr, 
Qrahame thought me very silly for the fancy, I 
believe," she smiled and coloured slightly, " but I 
did fancy once that I should have rather liked to 
be poor enough to work for my mother and 
Charles : it must be so pleasant to give your time 
and thoughts, and as it were, your very life, for 
those you love.'' 

There was a quiet enthusiasm in the eyes of 
Alice, as she spoke thus, which gave a new character 
to her beauty, and Donald, for a moment, forgot all 
but that He was recalled to more painful memo- 
ries by the entrance of his mother. 

Mrs. Montrose seated herself, with a preoccupied 
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air, and Alice, with that quick perception which 
we call tact, felt that her presence was not just 
then desired, and rising, she said, « I came to bring 
Donald a biscuit and a gla^ of wine, aunt; perhaps 
you can induce him to take them/' 

Mrs. Montrose looked at Alice while she spoke, 
but she evidently did not hear her. There was a 
stem concentration in her manner which showed 
even to the inexperienced Alice tbirt) her whole 
thoughts, nay, her whole being, ;was engrossed by 
one subject. As Alice passed from the room, her 
eyes followed her till the closing door shut out her 
form, and Donald was startled at the sternness of 
those eyes as they returned to him. 

Pride had been through life the ruling passion 
of Mrs. Montrose ; a pride not altogether ignoble, 
for it was based not on wealth, or position; or any 
accidental circumstances, but on the blood which, 
according to her belief, had given her, as a birth- 
right, nobility of nature. Her principles of mora- 
lity were embodied in the one command, to do 
nothing unworthy of her birth. Her religion was 
a name, or at best consisted in a regular attendance 
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on the ordinances of the church, and a correct 
repetition of its forms of service, which she con- 
sidered as a proper example to those below her. 
And to those below her, let it be said to her 
honour, that Mrs. Montrose was ever kind and 
courteous. Her very pride secured her from 
arrogance to those who did not oppose her. In 
Colonel Montrose, she had reverenced the repre- 
sentative of a noble name, who had added by his 
own high qualities to its lustre, and her husband ; 
in Donald, she had seen the union of two families 
of equal claims to respect, and with even more of 
pride than of tenderness she had gazed upon his 
boyish beauty, marked his opening talents, and 
predicted for him a high career. As this was best 
attained in America in political life, his education 
at "West Point and consequent entrance into the 
ailny had disappointed her ; but she comforted 
herself with the belief that the required two years 
of service would be quite enough to wear out his 
military ardour, and that with his connection and 
fortime, a transition to a distinguished place in the 
political world would be easily secured. On this 
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pride and these designs^ the communication of the 
morning had hUl&i with crashing weight. She 
knew enough of the value of her husband's pro- 
perty to be aware that the dear one-third of it 
1^ to D<uiald» in addition to Montrose Hall, 
which was considered his by right, would not more 
than pay the amount of the debt, thus iniquitously 
charged upon him. Montrose Hall she deter- 
mined to redeem at any sacrifice ; it was identified 
with the fiBUDoily ; they could not and must not be 
severed. Better for a Montrose to live there on 
bread and water, than elsewhere on luxurie& But, 
as she had said to Donald, this was not all that 
must be redeemed ; the dependents of the family, 
those whose fathers and whose fetthers' &thers had 
served them, must be saved firom the grasp of the 
stranger. In this last determination, it is true, 
there mingled a more womanly feeling than pride, 
a feeling compounded of reverence for the husband, 
whose dying breath had commended them to her 
care, and of compassionate interest in those who 
had so long called h^ mistressL Tet it cannot be 
denied that these better feelings found supp(»rt in 
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the knowledge that no step was so unpopular at 
the South, when volimtary, or considered so indi- 
cative of utter ruin, when involuntary, as the sale 
of slaves. These must be saved, then, though it 
should be done by so burdening the whole pro- 
perty that her remaining years of life, and the 
youth of her daughter, should wear away in poverty 
and toiL But as she came to this resolution, a 
hatred of the author of that calamity which had 
forced her to it arose in her heart, so bitter and so 
stem, that but for the woman in her nature, and 
the refinement impressed on her by education and 
habit, it might have become murderous. Donald's 
fitults were overlooked, or excused as the result of 
coquetry in AUce, who shared with Mr. Browne 
her anger and her hatred. ^^ She has his blood in 
her veins; she shares his nature — soft and ser- 
pent-like — she has stung the hand that fed her \" 

Fired with such thoughts, she had sought Donald 
again, to communicate to him her determination, 
and the ready assent of Isabelle to join her in any 
act necessary to save her brother from suftering. 
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and her home from desecration, when she found 
Alice with him. 

" Donald," she said, as Alice disappeared, and 
her voice was hard and stem as her eyes, '^ Donald, 
you must not marry her/' 

" Not marry AKce ! and why?" 

" She has his blood in her veins. We shall have 
little left but pure blood — an untainted name : I 
will not consent that this shall be endangered. 
You must renounce her or me.'' 

" Mother, do not add to my misery. Remember 
how my father loved Alice." 

" He did not know what we do. I repeat, if 
you marry her, you renounce me." 

" Do not let us speak of it now, mother. You 
know that for two years I am forbidden by Alice 
herself to speak of love, and then," — he paused. 

" What then ?'' asked his mother in the same 
tone she had hitherto used. 

" It may be that, even should you relent, my 
own poverty may compel me in honour to release 
her. Now let us talk of other things." 
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" It is time, for here come Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Symonds," and following her glance to the 
window, which looked toward the road, Donald 
saw those gentlemen approaching, attended by the 
messenger who had been dispatched for them ; 
their residences being only at the distance of two 
or three miles from Montrose Hall. He rose to 
meet, and welcome them, but his mother placed 
herself in his way. 

" Hear me, Donald,'' she said ; " for the sake of 
this our home, for your own sake, for the sake of 
the many whose whole fate rests on you, promise 
me never to marry that girL Hear me, hear me, 
ere you speak,'* — she exclaimed as with an indig- 
nant gesture he would have interrupted her — 
" refuse me this, and I leave you to your fate ; 
promise, and this man's claim shall be met without 
sacrifice of anything you hold dear, though to meet 
it the whole estate must be heavily burdened." 

" And you and Isabelle suffer for my fault ! 
mother, I thought you knew me better. I wiH 
consent to that on no terms, much less will I sacri- 
fice Alice to secure it" 
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There was no flash of the eye, no rising colour 
to tell of the passion at her heart ; but the lines of 
her face became yet more rigidly set Whatever 
she might have said, was prevented by the entrance 
of the visitora 

Mr. Symonds supposing that the summons to 
him was probably for the purpose of hearing the 
will of Colonel Montrose read, had brought it with 
him, and both gentlemen wore the gravity of 
mamier becoming such an occasion. Mr. Symonds 
having adverted to it, Donald observed that this 
had not been his object, but that it would be as 
well, perhaps, to preface the business on which he 
had taken the liberty of requesting their presence, 
by reading the will. 

" It will be necessary I suppose to call my 
sister," he said, referring to Mr. Symonda 

'^ Yes, and Mrs. Charles Montrose and her 
daughter, who are both mentioned in the wilL** 
Donald went himself for them, and returned fol- 
lowed by Isabelle and Alice, his aunt leaning on 
his arm. We will not linger to describe the feel- 
ings of the listeners as Mr. Symonds proceeded to 
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read that instrument, in which, through all its 
l^al technicalities, the kind heart of the testator 
was plainly manifested. After a few trifling lega- 
cies had be^i named, as marks of esteem and 
a£Fection to particular Mends, Montrose Hall was 
bequeathed to Donald, with the expression of a 
wish that it might be always the home of a Mon- 
trose, and the remainder of his property, real and 
personal, was divided equally between his wife and 
children, with the exception of ten thousand dol- 
lars iQ United States Bank Stock, which was left 
to Mrs. Charles Montrose, subject to her sole 
control dining her life, and to be the property of 
Charles at her death, should he survive her ; 
should he die before her, it was at her death to 
belong " to my beloved niece, Alice, who should 
have had an equal share with my daughter in 
my fortune, as she has ever had in my affection, 
had I not behoved her to be already well pro- 
vided for." 

At this clause Donald sought his mother's eyes, 
but in vain ; she kept them steadily fixed on the 
floor. 
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Cato was left firee, and the ground on which his 
house stood, with an acre around it, was to be 
given to hhn should he remain at Montrose HaU, 
or an eqnivalant in money should he choose to go 
elsewh^:e. 

The consoltation of IKmald with Mi. Clarke and 
ib. Symonds, after the reading of the will was 
finished, was isoductive of little satisbction. Con- 
vinced as even the astute and some^diat suspicious 
lawyer was of the simple truth of Donald's state- 
ment, he was obliged to confess that it would be 
hardly possible to hope for a verdict in his &voiur 
firom a juiy, when the only evidence to oppose to 
his genuine, imdisputed signature, was his own 
word or even oath, in a case in which his own 
interests were so &taUy involved. 

*' Had not this Richard Orahame died so iaop- 
portunely, and could you, as you think, have 
proved by his testimony that there was fraud in 
the one note, it would have gone fer towards 
obtaining you a verdict on the other ; but as it 
is—" 

" As it is, you think I must pay the penalty of 
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my foUy in my ruin," said Donald sadly, as Mr. 
Symonds paused, apparently unwilling to complete 
his sentence. 

** We will wait at least till this man makes his 
demand before we talk of ruin," said Mr. Symonds, 
endeavouring, though hardly with success, to speak 
cheerfully. 

" We need not wait, the demand has been 
made ;" said Donald as he drew from his pocket, 
and handed to Mr. Symonds, a letter received from 
Mr. Browne two days before. 

It was a formal demand for the payment of 
sixty-five thousand doUiurs, the amount of the two 
notes already so often referred to. 

" Suppose you let me answer this," said Mr. Sy- 
monds ; " I may intimidate the man into some 
concession. I have always found a knave easily 
frightened." 

'* Have you so f exclaimed Mr. Clarke, who 
had hitherto kept silence in deference to his lawyer 
friend. " Then tell him that he will have to fight 
every man in the county, and James Clarke of 
Fairhope at the head*of them, before he can put 
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his hand on a dollar of the Montrose property that 
does not rightly belong to him." 

" We will leave that threat," said Mr. Symonds, 
with a smile at his friend's literal understanding of 
intimidation^ '' till he comes among us^ lest he 
should have you bound over to keep the peace, 
and so deprive us of your support when most 
deeded." 

To the proposal of Mr. Symonds to write to 
Mr. Browne for him, Donald readily assented. The 
letter was dispatched, but three weeks must pass 
before an answer could be received. Three weeks 
of suspense — what an age ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little 
birds sang west, 
And I said in anderbreath, — all our life is 
mixed with death — 

And who knowoth which is best ?" 

BsFOBE the property of Colonel Montrose could 
be divided between those to whom it had been de- 
vised, it wafi necessary that it should be appraised 
by impartial judges ; and accordingly, a week after 
the reading of the will, several gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood came to the Hall for the inspec- 
tion and valuation of the personal property, the 
real estate being estimated by the amount of taxes 
paid on it. 

To those unacquainted with the customs of the 
Southern States, it may be well to describe the 
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mode of procedure adopted on this occasion, and 
universal, we believe, where negroes form a part 
of the property. There being three heirs, the ne- 
groes were divided into three groups, or lots as they 
were called, as nearly equal in value as they could 
be made without the separation of families. These 
were niunbered one, two, three, and slips of paper 
bearing corresponding numbers were thrown into 
a hat, and one dra¥ni out by each of the parties. 
Any inequality in the value of the lots was 
equalized by the payment of money, the amount 
being computed by the appraisers. 

The negroes had of course been all assembled in 
the yard, that they might be seen by those who 
affixed their value. In doing this it may be well 
to say that none of those disgusting scenes so often 
described, but so rarely witnessed, which degrade 
men to the level of brutes, were exhibited. The 
negroes, to whom the day was a holiday, came 
dressed in their best, showing little anxiety, eith^ 
in countenance or manner, for the result of the 
allotment about to be made. When they were all 
assembled in the yard, and the family and the ap- 
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fxraisers standing on the high piazza that over* 
looked them, each stepped out as he was called, 
vriih his wife and children, if he had such appen- 
dages ; sometimes it was an old man with children 
«nd grandchildren. The inspector saw their age 
lyxd general appearance ; the £ftmily described 
their qualities, giving prominence always to the 
intellectual and moral; the appraisers consulted 
together, occasionally glancing at them to confirm 
«n opinion or remove a doubt, and then, the 
valuation having been made, and the amount 
placed opposite the list of their names, they were 
permitted to fall back, giving place to another 
fiunily. A little awkwardness they might feel 
while thus standing — it was but little, as was 
proved by the smiles and sly looks often inter- 
changed with each other at the observations over- 
heard—was relieved by a few words occasionally 
addressed to them by the £Eimily, or sometimes by 
a jocose remark from one of the gentlemen, whom 
they all knew, and to whom they sometimes re- 
plied with considerable wit 
Before the appraisement began, Donald called 
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Otto, and aniMNinced to him his freedom in th^ 
mxds of his Other's will, **' as a reward for 
manj Teais' &ithiiil sorioe and good omdiict " 
llierewasa bewihi^ed tioaUed ej^prossion in good 
Gato*8 eves^ mitQ Donald added the gift of his 
house to that of his freedom, and Mr& Montrose, 
stef^iing fiurward, dKM^ hands with him, and as* 
sored him tibat he should not be separated from 
his wife and diildren, who woold be appraised 
separately from the others, and purchased by the 
owner of Montrose HaH Freedom would have 
been a small gift to him if it had driven him from 
his home and his friends. Assured of these, he 
was pleased with the thought of freedom princi* 
pally, however, because of the distinction it con- 
ferred on him as one deserving reward.* 

** Tank yon, missis — tank yon Miss Isabelle ; 
mass Don., tank yon manssa,'' he said, as each 
present shook hands with him in turn. ^^ Ton 
too good ; my poor manssa too good. I 

* This must have occurred before the passage of a law 
prohibiting the freeing any slave within the limits of the 
State. This law is of late date, and is even now evaded. 
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can't talky missis, but Far'er in Heaben, he 
know/^ 

" And we know too, Cato, what you would say; 
bi|t stay a moment, I want to say a word to the 
people before you go down f and standing by 
Cato's side, Donald told the negroes assembled 
that he was free, left so by his master as a reward 
for his faithful services, and also that he was the 
owner of his own house, and an acre of groimd 
around it " Though Auber and her children are 
not free, they shall not be separated from him 
while they conduct themselves well,'' he added, yet 
even as he spoke, a flush rose to his brow as he 
remembered with a pang that he had forfeited the 
right to keep such a pledge, which could only be 
made good by his mother or Isabelle. 

As Cato descended, and stood again among his 
own people, he was received with a buzz of congra- 
tulations, evidently tendered with more of respect 
than he had ordinarily commanded. 

That evening several of the negroes who had 
their homes at Montrose Hall, went over to Cato's 
house, with some curiosity probably to know how 
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he would wear his new honouia They came in 
timidly, as if doubtful of their reception, bat wetib 
reassured by the readiness with which Gato rose to 
shake hands with ihem^ and Auber placed stools 
aix>imd the fire, and incited them to stt Auber 
herself stood opposite her husband, from whom 
she seldom removed her gaze. 

" I believe sistet Auber more swonger'*' 'dan 
brudder Cato is of he fireedom,'' said one of the 
visitors after a moment's smiling observation of her 
attitude. 

'' Swonger \" exclaimed Cato, ** what I swonger 
for?'' — then after a moment's pans^^-** May be I 
would ha' been swonger when I oould read dis 
book/' pladng his hand upon the Hble beside him, 
<* only it tell me swoooger sin." 

'' Dem say Miss Cbarles and Miss Alice da gwine 
back to de Nort' now/' said one — ^his thoughts na- 
turally enough recurring to AUce from Cato's allu'^ 
sion to his reading. 

^' I been tink some o' we would ha' blonged to 
Miss Alice/' said another. 

♦ Swonger^^proud. 
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** We ocmldn't been bel<Mig to a purtier young 
la4j than Miss Alice, and she one of the family too, 
snd 00 goo^ 'twouldn't be no lurborious exertment 
todo what die want/' said our acquaintance 
Agrippa, who waa noted for the correctness of his 
pronunciatioii, and the el^ance of bis language 

** Dat all true — but ef Miss Alice go to de Nort' 
I glad I no belong to 'em— why dey say de buckna 
dare so stingy, dey skin a flea for de hide and 
tallow!" 

" To mustn't blieve all that you year, aunt 
Judy/' replied JignpptL, '^some very handsome 
fine-speakin' gentlemen live in Savannah what 
oome from the North.'* 

'* I no like your fine^peakin' people ; he talk 
bery free wid he tongue, but he hand 'tan so/* said 
Jtidy, as she exhibited, in forcible illustration of 
her idea, her fist tightly dosed. 

The only cheerful conversation at Montrose Hall 
was in the negro-houses. Donald's brow was ever 
gloomy, and his mother seemed to await, in haughty 
silence, the decision which should leave her without 
a son, or should doom her and her beautiful 
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daughter to years of privation in expiation of a 
son's folly. Respecting that decision, Donald had 
never hesitated. He held it as unalterably fixed. 
Should Mr. Browne so &r modify his demand, oti 
the representations of Mr. Symonds, as to make it 
possible for him to raise the sum claimed by m 
mortgage of his own property, that mortgage 
should be made, and he would live on his pay until 
the debt should be worked out, thou^ that should 
be for half his life. With Montrose Hall and 
AHce he could be content with few indulgences ; 
but should Mr. Browne continue obstinately besit 
on his ruin, his mother must redeem Montrose Hall, 
and the rest must go. The rest must go — hofw 
much misery may be comprised in a few words 1 
what an unfathomable depth of woe to others and 
to himself seemed to him comprised in these ! 

But Donald and Mrs. Montrose were not the 
only unhappy people at Montrose HalL Isabelle 
had heard enough of her brother's difficulties to 
awaken in her mind much vague anticipation of 
evil, and Mrs. Charles Montrose perceived dimfy 
the tokens of a gathering storm, though in what 
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quarter it had arisen, or by wliat impulses it was 
borne onward, she knew not ; but Alice, the sensi- 
tive, tender Alice, who had been ever at Montrose 
Hall a petted child, oh, how she missed the warm 
heart, in whose innermost folds she had been 
cherished, the strong arm which had stood ever 
between her and evil With those kindly eyes, all 
warmth and brightness seemed to have passed from 
her life. Each morning she repeated to herself 
that it could be only grief which made her aunt 
receive so coldly, sometimes reject so sternly, those 
little attentions by whi^-h she strove to manifest her 
sympathy and affection. But it was not only her 
aunt who was changed. Isabelle was not quite as 
she used to be, and even Donald sought her less — 
nay, did he not avoid her ? Poor Alice ! She did 
not like to speak of these things even to her mother. 
Her mother would feel so warmly any unkindness 
to her; her mother's heart could not perhaps 
turn as hers would do to its old reposing affection 
at the first word or look of kindness. It was, 
it must be but a passing cloud ; to-morrow it 
would have gone, and she would rejoice that she 
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had not extended the circle of its shadow to 
another. 

It was as well, perhaps, that Alice i^onld not 
know how much her mother had seen and felt of 
the dark and cold atmosphere around her, or to 
what action it had impelled her. That ^e should 
leave her old home, so long the home of loye and 
peace, was an event Alice had never contemplated 
^'^--an event whose suiticipation would have added a 
bitter pang to her present sorrowa With Mra 
Charles Montrose it was otherwise. Montrose Hall 
had not been her happiest home. Her happiness 
had been already buried when she came there. 
She had foimd kindness and sympathy and repose 
-—but not happiness, at least none that would have 
borne a comparison with the bright memories of 
those earlier days with which Boston was aaso- 
ciated. There was the home which she preferred 
for herself, but the interests of her children had 
overborne that preference. Besides, her yielding, 
passive nature, needed some stronger one on which 
to rest This had been supplied by the generous 
old Colonel, when he said, " Come to me, and re- 
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memb^ that while J lire your children are not 
&therles&^' On him she had rested unquegtion* 
ingly » with grateful affection, and yet more, perhaps, 
with timid reyerence. Between Mrs. John Mon* 
trose and herself Uie bond had been less satisfactory. 
Always attentive and polite to her sister-in-law-^ 
she would have thought herself untrue to her own 
nobility in being less to a dependent on her hus* 
band's bounty. Mrs. John Montrose had never 
been able tp feel towards one whom she considered 
as an '^ inoffensive but weak woman/' any senti* 
m&at more cordial than pity, somewhat alloyed by 
contempt Mrs. Charles Montrose was grateful for 
the courtesy, but too sensitive not to feel the want 
of cordial sympathy in her hostess. She had been 
not in<^<^isive only, but actively kind, whenever 
occasion had been afforded her, but she had nevei: 
fought an intimacy which, between two such oppo^ 
site spirits it would have been difficult to establish 
and yet more difficult to maintain. Thus thirteen 
years had passed in peace and apparent gopd will, 
while each was held in her sphere by the attraction 
of ^ more powerfiil nature. Now that was gone j 
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and while her hatred to Mr. Browne had aroused 
in Mrs. John Montrose a feeling of positive dislike 
to her sister-in-law, the legacy of her husband^ 
which, to do her justice, she would have increased 
rather than diminished, had removed the strongest 
bond upon her forbearance. She could not be 
rude, but to her sister-m-law, as to Alice, she was 
increasingly cold. This, it may be, had only 
quickened the decision of Mrs. Charles Montrose 
to return to Boston and place herself and the for- 
tunes of her children under the control of her 
brother, for whose judgment she had never ceased 
to entertain the highest respect Had Charles 
been with her, she would not have thought of 
taking such a step without consulting him. Her 
timidity craved an adviser, and she turned to 
Donald, but the stem, gloomy silence with which 
he heard the few remarks she ventured on, repelled 
her. She thought of Mr. Dunbar, but it hardly 
seemed honourable to disclose to him some of the 
domestic changes which actuated her. Of Alice 
she never dreamed as an adviser ; she was still to 
her the child, to be petted and shielded from every 
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touch of sorrow ; she knew not the strength that 
was dawning within her, strength that wonld one 
day be her own stay. And so she wrote to her 
brother, as soon as the legacy of Colonel Montrose 
was announced to her, stating her desire to place 
it in his hands, to be disposed of for the best advan- 
tage of her children, and also to make her future 
home as near him as she could conveniently. To 
this letter she received as speedy an answer as the 
slow mails of those days permitted. Mr. Browne 
wrote, with more cordiality than was usually exhi- 
bited in his style, that he would do all in his power 
to promote his sister's interest, and that he woulJ 
come on for her himself, and bring Alice and her 
to his house in Boston, where they might make 
their arrangements at leisure for their future home. 
Gratified by such a proof of interest as her bro- 
ther's leaving his home and encountering a double 
voyage to become her escort aflforded, Mra Charles 
Montrose sought Alice in her own room, where she 
often sat of late, and communicated to her the 
history of her anxieties, her appHcation to her 
brother, and lastly, of the very kind answer she 
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had received, which she fdaced in hear hands for 
her perosaL Alice heard her with an agitation 
which she yaanly strove to hida Her cheeks 
fludied, and Ihou^ she shed no tears, the trem- 
bling of the hands in which she held the letter, 
gazing stead&stly npon it long after she had 
finished reading it^ and the fidtering of the voice 
in which she answered her moth^'s question, 
•* What do yon think of it, Alice f showed how 
deeply she was moved. Her words were few. 

" Yon have done rightly, mother," she said. 

'* I am glad you think so, my dariing,'' and the 
vmd mother bent and kissed her cheek. Then, as 
she felt its feverish flush, she added, '^ It will be 
|>ainful to you to part with your cousins, I dare say 
--^but you know, Donald will not be here ; and 
by«^and-by he may come and bring you back, and 
then, when it is my child*s home, I too will come 
back to it* 

Alice tried to smile, but there was a voice in 
her heart whispering, *' It will nevw be my home 
again." It was a whisp^ she did not com- 
municate, for she had long learned tiiat first lesson 
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of Belf-oommand taught by a generous qnrit, to be 
sileut on what could only give pain. Long after 
hear moth^ withdrew, she sat where she had left 
her, gaadng firom the window beside her. The sun 
had set, and the light of a bright October after* 
noon had &ded into the dusky twilight, when, 
putting on her bonnet and wrapping herself in a 
large shawl, she listened for a moment at the head 
of the stairs, and finding all still below, glided 
down: and passing out of the back door of the 
house, walked rapidly through the yard, the 
ofdiiard, and a belt of woods beyond, till she 
believed herself beyond the reach of observation ; 
liieA, turning into another path, she proceeded 
more dowly towards the grave*yard, whose dark 
cypresses, with here and there a white column or 
taMet Reaming among them, formed a conspicuous 
fixture in the landscape. There was a grave on 
which she had never yet dared to look, but now 
that she was soon to leave Montrose Hall, how 
soon she knew not--*-that must depend on the 
winds and waves that bore her uncle thither — she 
felt a strange longing to look upon it, to bring 
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keraelf near the inaninttte fonn that lay beneath 
it ; the fcxm ct him who had been so long her 
ecnnf<»ter in ereiT aonow, her {Hotector from 
everj eriL It seenied as if even in that neamesB 
theie would be soothii^ We will not attempt 
to descnbe the fedings with which die entered 
that home ii the dead. &3ie stood beside the 
graTe she sooght, but thoi^^ die uttered the 
beloyed name in aooents ct the deepest^ bitterest 
aorraw, those aoc^its pierced not the dull, ocdd 
ear of death. The msthng c{ the wind through 
the swaying boughs ct tbe cypress al<me broke the 
stillnesB that snooeeded ; till throwing hersdf upon 
her knees and resting her head upon the oolmnn 
beside her, she broke forth into passionate weep- 
ing. A cold and trembling hand was laid on hers, 
and starting with something of sapenstitious dread, 
she looked np and saw Donald bending over her. 
Throwing his arm aroond her, he raised her from 
the earth, and still sapporting her in his embrace, 
he laid her head tenderly upon his shoulder. She 
was unable immediately to check her sobs, and he 
^^idy ** Hush, Alice ! hush, dearest ! you have no 
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need to weep thus— it is only self-reproach that 
should make grief inconsolable." 

StiU Alice wept, but her tears fell more gently, 
they were less bitter. In truth there was some- 
thing inexpressibly soothing to her in the tender- 
ness of Donald. It was like coming from the 
darkness and coldness of a December night abroad, 
into warmth and light She had felt, of late, 
much like a child accustomed ever to the tender 
x»re of home, that finds itself astray on such a 
night ; and now she was at home again. She 
made no effort to escape from his embrace, and 
even after she had ceased to weep, her head still 
rested where he had placed it His caresses were so 
gentle that she forgot for a time all but the old home 
love that had grown with her growth, and strength- 
ened with her strength. At length she raised her 
head and said gently, ^* Oh Donald ! what made 
you all so cold to me ? I was very miserable. I 
began to think that no one cared for me but my 
mother and Cheurles— that all other love for me 
was buried here." 
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" And wovid the loss of my love pain you, 
AUce?" 

He touched a jarring chord. She hesiti^ted a 
moment^ then as she withdrew from the arm still 
clasped around h^ she answered, " The bonds 
which have been weaving jEor thirteen years are not 
Mply broken, Donald." 

We said the chord jarred, and so it did ; for the 
passionate expressions to which he had accustomed 
her, when speaking of the love to which he seemed 
to refer, would have been strangely out of keeping 
with the scene, and the feelings of that moment ; 
and yet we doubt whether there was not a little 
feminine evasion in her answer. For though there 
might lie a deeper fountain in h^ heart than any 
Donald had stirred, though even the shadow of 
another memory might have floated ov^ that 
fountain-^in the sorrow and the estrangement of 
the last few weeks all had been forgotten but the 
old accustomed ties ; and to have felt herself agmn 
Donald's dearest friend, the daughter of his mother, 
and the sister of Isabelle ; aye, even to have felt 
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that the home Bke had so lately iBoumed aa lost 
was to be hers again, hers while she lived, and 
tliat in death she should be laid to rest among its 
c;7press shadowed graves with kindred dust ; she 
would have willin^y relinquished the right to 
dream of a more perfect joy. Without seeming 
to heed her withdrawal, Donald took her hand in 
his, and drawing it within his arm, said, ^^ Come 
with me, Alice, I have much to say to you, much 
which I cannot say here." 

8he yielded to his guidance, and passing through 
the gate of the graveyard, he led her, not back to 
the house, but down towards the river's side ; and 
seating her on the trunk of a tree which the caving 
of the bluff had overthrown, and which now lay so 
near the witer that at high tid^ the waves rippled 
among its roots, he placed himself beside her, and 
wrapping her shawl closely around her, said, 
*^ Sheltered by that high bluff, I hope you will not 
be cold here, Alice, I have much to say to you, 
and no opportunity will be allowed me to say it to 
you at home ;— you are not cold ?" he questioned. 

" No ; but my mother ?" said Alice, hesitatingly. 
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" My aunt knew that I came out to meet you, 
and she will suppose that I have detained you ; 
for the rest, they will hear all in time. Oh Alice !** 
he continued, while the calmness with which he 
had spoken seemed overborne by a sudden upheav- 
ing of the sea of passion, *' why did you not listen 
to me even with the indulgence you have shown 
this evening, when first I told you of my love ? 
Could you not have forborne a woman*s triumph 
for the sake of otir early affection ?" 

" A woman's triimiph, Donald ! could you be- 
lieve me capable of this, and continue to love me ? 
Well may such love give place to the coldness of 
the last few weeks.'' 

'^ Pardon me, pardon me, Alice ; I did not mean 
to say aught that could offend you. But when I 
tell you into what a sea of troubles your rejection 
cast me, and what a wreck of fortune I made there, 
you will not wonder that in looking back upon that 
period I should grow well-nigh mad.*' 

Poor Alice ! it was hard for her to bear quietly 
covert accusations such as these, and yet more poor 
Donald ! who had not yet learned that the origin of 
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931 the evil he suffered was in his own unsubdued 
will and undisciplined affections. Till he leam 
this, he will never apply to the Ghreat Physician 
firom whom alone healing can come. 

In the same spirit of self-justification, he con- 
tilkued his relation of those circiunstances with 
which the reader is abready acquainted, and which 
had led to his present disastrous condition. 
Throughout he was nearly silent on his faults, but 
eloquent on his wrongs. There was one exception 
indeed. He could not speak of his want of frank- 
ness to his father, or of his having made his death, 
or rather its anticipation, a source of pecxmiary 
advantage, without the most vehement self-con- 
demnation. In vain did Alice use the same argu- 
ments for his consolation, which had once sufficed 
to excuse him in his own eyes ; he saw their so- 
phistry plainly now. At length he approached the 
present state of his affidrs. As he mentioned the 
demand of Mr. Browne, Alice said, '*My uncle 
must be ignorant of the fraud that has been 
practised upon you." 
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" It matters little whether he is or not/* an- 
swered Donald. 

^' It matters much to me ; I will try to tbijok 
that, though a hard creditor, he is not a dishonest 
one/' Alice gently replied. 

" I am sorry to disturb the satis&ction you may 
derive from suoh a belief/' said Donald, with a bittcar 
laugh, *' but there can be little honesty, in mf 
opinion, in a man professing what Mr. Browne 
professes, identifying himself with tho holder of a 
gambling debt; and pushing a num, not to the 
brixJc, but into the gulf of ruin, for what he know, 
to be irrecoverable by law." 

" And is this debt irrecoverable by law ?" 

" It would be, should I choose to plead its cha^ 
racter as a bar to its payment, and so be dis- 
honoured, both in the eyes of the rigidly righteoos, 
who would condemn me as a gambler* and of the 
less severe, who would cry shame upon what they 
would consider an attempt to get rid of the pay^ 
ment of a debt of honour." 

" I think," said Alice, timidly, " that I can weU 
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understand your tMferring any sacrifice of forfcune, 
to undetgoing such aJi ordeal ; but — forgive tne if 
I am fodish, Donald — ^but it seems to me that any 
oonsequences of our ad;s terminating in ourselves, 
are to be borne, rather than to extend the evil to 
others/' 

^' I do not tmderstand you, Alice ; you must 
q)eak more plainly/' 

^ i)o yon not think, Donald, that even the loss 
of reputation must be borne by us, rather than 
others should suffer for our misdeeds V 

** Certainly ; but the choice here is only between 
my own reputation and my own fortune. These 
men have no claim on my mother and Isabelle.'* 

** I know that, but — " and Alice paused. 

** But what, Alice ? Pray speak out" 

The irritation in his tone was scarcely calculated 
to give Alice courage, but she nerved herself to 
what she felt to be a duty, and said, " You speak 
of sacrificing fortune rather than reputation ; but 
you know, Donald, sacrificing fortune with you is 
sacrificing your people ; what will become of 
thfemr 
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" Alice, you torture me," said Donald, as he- 
sprang from his seat, and after a few hurried steps, 
stood leaning against the branches of the tree at 
her side ; '^ what can I do ? I cannot cast away 
my honour, my position as a gentleman — " 

" Remember, Donald, their well-being for time, 
perhaps for eternity, lies in the balance ; they may 
not find such a teacher as Mr. Dunbar elsewhera" 

" Alice, cease ; it is cruel thus to add to misery 
from which there is no escape. I will not Uve diS' 
honoured, and the hour which places me before 
the world as the companion of blacklegs, and the 
evader of a debt of honour, on a legal quibble, 
shall be the last of my life. This, I caU— " 

Her hand was on his lips as she cried, '^ Hush, 
Donald ! use not the holiest name so blasphe- 
mously." 

" Pardon me, Alice, I forgot your scruples in my 
desire to show you the uselessness of all urgency 
on this subject. You know now what has clouded 
my brow, and made me seem forgetftd even of you. 
But I have never forgotten you, Alice ; thought of. 
you has been alternately my consolation, and my 
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despair^ But you will not forsake me, Alice, now 
that all other light has departed from my life. \ 
am poor, it is true. Thank you, my Alice ; I knew 
I might y^ly on your generous nature — '' he said, 
as Alice answered his appeal to her, by placing her 
handinhia 

They were silent for a moment, each with a full 
heart ; then Alice said, " Montrose Hall — ^' and 
paused. 

*' Will, I hope, be saved from the spoiler ; my 
mother, I think, will not suffer that to pass into 
the hands of a stranger/' 

" And could you not — I know nothing of busi- 
ness, Donald— but is it not possible, with my 
aunt's help, to save more — ^to save all ; and then 
to repay her, as you may be able. If you must 
even transfer your whole property to her, and live 
on your pay ; it will be better than to sell it to 
strangers, will it not f 

Donald heard her in moody silence, and after a 
pause, of consicfero^ioT?. as it seemed to her, said, 
" My mother has offered to do more ; she has 
offered to burden the whole property with the 
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debt, and let the whole property woik it ont-^-a 
business of a few years only. Bat her terms aie 
too hard ; she asks too great a sacrifice in return.'' 

" Oh Donald ! what can she ask that you would 
think too much (or this f* 

" You, Alice ! my last treasure— my life's only 
light--she would take you from me ;" and Donald 
drew her to him, and held her dose, as if feaiii^ 
that even then she would be snatched away. Bat 
Alice extricated himself fix>m his dasp^ and rising 
in her earnestness, exclaimed, ''Do you mean, 
Donald, that if you will promise not to — ^to— 4nany 
me, my aunt will save you &(»n the consequences 
of your — of this debt; that Montrose Hall will 
remain yours, as my uncle wished it, and that the 
people will live in their cAd homes, and their old 
service?' 

'' I do, Alice ; but I wlQ make no such pro* 
mise, submit to no such demand ; next will I «i£fer 
my mother and Isabelle to make sacrifices for ma" 

'' Oh Donald ! Donald I this is not generosity, 
but prida What are a few short years of more 
economical life^^ut that qaesti<»i is not for me ; 
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one thing I can do, and that I will — I can remove 
one barrier from your path — " 

** Alice, take heed what you do I your coldness 
drove me into this gulf; take care that you do 
not extinguish my only hope of salvation frt>m 
it" 

" Donald, your reproaches are cruel ; but hard 
as they are to bear, I can endure them better than 
those of my own conscience. I cannot lie down to 
sleep with such a burden on my soul as you would 
lay thera I will see my aunt, and promise never 
to cross your path again." 

" Doubtless," exclaimed Donald, passionately, 
" it will cost you little to relinquish the poor lieu- 
tenant ; should I again be master of Montrose 
Hall, you may see diflferently." 

The blood rose to the brow of Alice, and by the 
faint light of the moon, Donald thought there was 
both pride and passion in her glance, as she lifted 
her head to reply to him ; but as she looked at 
him, the glance softened, tears btirst forth, and 
seating herself again, she dropped her head into 
her hands and wept passionately. For a moment 
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he stood irresolute, then tibrowmg hiinaftlf down 
beside her^ he drew her again to Uie flhelter of his 
arms and whispered words of endeannent and of 
self-accusation. As her sohe died away, he attempted 
to raise her, saying, ** Come, dearest ; yoo have 
been too much agitated this evening; come home 
with me now. We will talk of this some other 
time ; to-morrow, when yon have rested," he said, 
as he fomid her resist his efforts to lift her firom 
the seat. 

^^ There can be no rest for me, Donald, till I 
have done what I ought to do in this bnsineaB ; it 
is very hard to me, Donald-— oh, how hard ! lliere 
is not a leaf or a pebble at Mcmtrose HaU that is 
not dear to me— how much dear^ are the firiends 
who have lived here with me ! Oh Donald ! do 
not make this hard duty harder.'' 

" What duty, Alice ? I cannot see what you 
have to do with my acceptance or rejection of my 
mother's proposals.'' 

^^ Nothing, Donald, nothing except to stand 
aside, to be no stumbling-block in the way of my 
aunt's generous intentions ; to offer no temptation 
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to you to grieve your mother, aaid wrong your 
dependents/' 

With a passionate exclamation he would have 
started from her side, but she caught his arm, and 
dung to him as she cried, " Oh Donald ! I am 
veiy lonely— part not from me in anger ; if we 
may not be more to each other than we have been, 
let us, at leasts never be less." 

She strove to look into his face, but he kept it 
steadily averted. 

With a heavy sigh — rather a sob, Alice resumed, 
" You will not speak to me, or even look at me, 
Donald ! Have you no pity for me ? Think what 
I am losing — home, and friends, and all. Of all 
that have loved and cherished me so tenderly, 
none left but my mother, and my poor Charles, 
if he be indeed alive ; and I must leave the dear 
old nest and go out into this cold, strange world. 
. Oh Donald ! can you think of that, and not pity 
me, and not say one word to comfort me ?" 

There was a simple pathos in her words, and yet 
more in her tones, which Donald could not hear 
unmoved : but still the passion in his heart over- 
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bore the tenderness, and he replied, " If yon loved 
me, Alice, you would not ga Once mine, your 
home would be here, and whatever storms came, 
we would meet them together." 

" Do not say if I loved you, Donald ; what else 
have I to love but you and yours ? I would not 
deceive you, Donald, for the world. You know 
there was a time when I was distressekl at the 
thought of any change in our relations ; I could 
not help that ; still I loved you dearly, Donald, 
and because you and my uncle wished it, I tried 
to become reconciled to the thought; and when 
he died, I felt that a common grief had made us 
one. And besides, I was so lonely, I wanted some 
one to love and cherish me as he had done, and 
my heart turned to you. Then this evening, 
Donald, when you came to me after such long 
coldness, and soothed me so tenderly, my heart 
clung to you as it had never done before, and oh ! 
it is so hard to unclasp it You are stronger than 
I — help me ! oh, help me, Donald, to do right !" 

^' Alice, my darling Alice, I can see no wrong in 
what I ask !" 
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The coldnees was gone from his heart and from 
his voice. 

" But if I see it, Donald — ^if I see it — and I do, 
it mil be sad to leave you, and Isabelle, and my 
aunt, unkind as she is, and to go forth an unloved 
wanderer; but better this, far better than Mon- 
trose Hall, and your love, with my aunt's dis- 
pleasure, and the memory of your people driven 
from their homes, and the reproach of my own 
heart, and the absence of God's blessing. Be 
generous, dear Donald, strengthen me to do right ; 
for should I yield to this great temptation, I shall 
never know peace again.'' 

And, while she pleaded thus, she withdrew not 
from his supporting arm, she rested on him with 
the confidingness of a sister, and he felt in the 
touch of the hand clasped in his — he saw in the 
tearful eyes uplifted to him, that her words were 
the perfect expression of her heart And her 
weakness triumphed. He was soothed by her 
acknowledgment of the pain with which she would 
leave him and his home ; her appeals to him to 
help her against himself aroused all that was noble 
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in hk nature^ and he felt, for the wKiment, at least 
that he cotild endure anythmg hunsdf to joatify 
her confidence and secore h^ fotme peaoei 

** Be comforted, my Alice,'' he audi, " yoa laiD, 
I doubt not, do right ; and whatever joa do, I 
•ball ever love you dearly, and so will Taabdle, and 
my mother too, when this dark day has pasBed. 
Come, now we will go home/' 

She rose, and leaning on his ann, proceeded 
homewards in silence. As they entered the paa% 
he raised the hand that rested on his arm to his 
lips, and said softly, ^^Go to your room, dear Alice, 
you are too weary to sit up. I will tdl my aimt 
so/' 

'* Thank you, Donald I am vay weaiy ; good- 
night,'' and so they parted. 

When Isabelle came into her room that ni^t, 
she thought that Alice slept, and adTancb^ sofUy 
to her bedside, she stood looking upon her by the 
light of a shaded lamp for a moment, and then 
bending over her, she touched her cheek lightly 
with her lips. Alice smiled, and opening her eyes 
exclaimed, " Is that you, Belial 
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** Alice/' said Isabelle, '^ what is this about your 
going away? Donald gave me some mysterious 
hints, which I could understand in no other way. 
But surely you do not think of leaving Montrose 
Kail ; why should you go away from us V' 

" I must go where my mother chooses, you 
know. But you will not forget me, you will love 
me still, Bella r 

" Love you ! to be sure I shall, and have you 
back here too ; that is, if you go. But I cannot 
aee why you should : I must set Mr. Dunbar to 
talk with my aunt'" 

" It will be of no use, Bella, we must go. It 
has cost me many tears, but I am comforted now 
«— I would rather that j^u should love me absent, 
than be cold to me present'' 

As Alice spoke she threw her arm around her 
cousin's neck, and looked into her face with a 
gentle smile. 

" And have I been cold to you, my poor Ally ? 
It may be so, for I have been absorbed in selfish 
sorrow ; I am not very happy. Ally." 

*' I know it, Bella,"— Isabelle's face flushed as 
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if Alice had said, '^ I know the cause ;'' but Alice 
proceeded as if she had not noticed it-— ''I wish 
you would promise me, Bella, to tell all your 
sorrows'^ — Isabelle's colour rose higher, and she 
would have removed from the bed, had not Alic^ 
still kept her arm clasped around her — ^^'to our 
kind Heavenly Father. He can either remove 
the cause of our sorrows, or help us to bear them, 
you know/' 

Isabelle answered only by another good-night 
kiss, and Alice fell asleep with a happier heart 
than she had had for many a day. Love was 
to her what light is to a flower. 

The next day Alice had determined should not 
close without removing from the mind of her aunt 
aU aiudety respecting Donald's engagement with 
her. Doubtless a little pride mingled with this 
determination ; yet Alice did not willingly admit 
this alloy, nor did she leave her room without 
seeking the purifying influences of Him to whom 
our motives are known as certainly as our action& 
To Donald himself she could feel no prida In- 
deed, the increased tenderness of his maoner, and 
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the unreserved affectionateness of hers, were gall 
and wormwood to her atmit, who grew colder and 
sterner as she marked the change. Unwilling to 
attract the attention of Donald, Alice waited until 
h^ aunt left the break£ast-room, and followed her 
into the hall, to ask a private interview. With 
the quick instincts of the heart, however, Donald 
had divined her purpose ; and before Mrs. Mon- 
trose could answer, he stood beside them, and 
laying his hand on the arm of Alice said, '^ Take 
car^ what you do, Alice. Make no promises for 
me. 

** We will do right, Donald, and theh all will 
he well,*' Alice answered gently. 

" Was it for this you stopped me f asked Mrs. 
Montrose. " If it was, you will oblige me by per- 
mitting me to pass.'' 

" No, aunt, give me a few minutes alone." 

Mrs. Montrose turned, and led the way into the 
library. Donald obstructed their way for a moment, 
while in tones not less earnest because they were 
suppressed, he said, " Mother— Alice — ^remember, 
nothing shall make me break an engagement 
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^ dkiurs mi£( saSkty** said Alice ; but Donald 
kid t«nMd amiT, wippKnaaldj determined to hear 
li^ rattcastiaiio^. and aiie fidlowed Mr& Montrose 
iMo tito^ lifcrarr. 

Mi^ MoiitrMd slood haughtily erect, marking 
t)iM iWiaitdrfiewirftstobe but for afewminutes; 
t^ 41$ Imt «4d glance met the dear, tmthfiil eyes 
<iMr JUk^ tW m 9kT« war a little, and she asked 
ia a kiviJlfeiH' toin^ tluuDi ^le had yet used, '^ What 

^^ CMy ^^ t^ 5vm» aant^ that I hope you will 
u<4 Wl \VHur $!^tii»roas int^titioiis towards poor 
IX^^d W d^f^eMed by any fear that he will do 
w)mi yim ^ib^^px^T^^ as nothing could induce me 
U^ \)>MTy him without your consent I have told 
hiin :^v aiHl whal^T^ he may say in a moment of 
a«^r cur disappointments our adgagement is at an 
<Mui 11ii$ is all I had to say, aunt, except that I 
wi;»h you c>ould think kindly of me for the sake of 
ih^paat" 

Without waiting for an answ^, she would have 
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Idt ihe room, bat before she reached the door, 
Mrs. Montrose cried, " Alice/' and she tiimed. 

^ What would you say, aunt ?" asked Alice. 

There was a flush on the elder lady's cheek, and 
a little leas than her usual self-possession in her 
manner as she answered, '^ You are aware that 
your uncle's belief in this engagement prevented 
his leaving you a legacy ; it is, of course, my duty 
to do now what I know he would have done, and I 
will therefore pay into the hands of any one you 
idiall appoint to receive it, ten thousand doUars for 
your use.'' 

It was too much ; the heart of Alice swelled, 
her cheek crimsoned, her eye brightened ; but hers 
was a nature in which angry emotion was short- 
lived, and it was already giving place to sadder yet 
gentler feeling, when after a moment's silence, she 
said, " Excuse me, aunt; I can receive gifts only 
from those who love ma" 

" This will be from your imcle, not from me.'' 

" I could have received anything from him, but, 
alas ! he is not here. No, aunt, give me a little of 
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your lo^e, at least a little of your kind]^ remem- 
branoe ; I ask, I can accept nothii^ daeL" 

She left the room, and lfi& Montrose seated 
barsel^ and with her eyes festened upon the place 
whidi Alice had just ocnqned, feU into a leveria 
She recalled eadi woid that had been spdben, 
recalled eadi look, each movement, and the result 
was a deepening conviction that Alice had shown 
as modi of true dignity as of gentlenesB^ and that 
of her own share of the interview she had no 
reason to be jnxmd Does any one suppose that 
her kindnesB to Alice was increased by tins? 
The supposition shows little knoidedge of human 
nature. The lady was hwnMed, not humUe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Bom low in fortune, 
Yet with a mind aspiring to be great, 
I must not scorn the steps which lead to it." 

^ And if they are not right, no saint am I.'* 

ThU letter of Mr. Symonds found Mr. Browne at 
breakfast, and, what was somewhat unusual, his 
sen was with him. To understand the object of 
this unusual exertion on the part of George Browne, 
the reader must be acquainted with the arrange- 
ment which had been made between the father 
and son respecting the claims of the latter upon 
Donald Montrose. The losses of his summer's 
campaign had forced Browne to turn to his father 
for relief But neither his entreaties nor those of 
his mother could wring from the father anything 
which the son considered worth his acceptance. 

" Let him go to work and make money if he 
wants it, as I made mine,'* said the father, in reply 
to the most pathetic representations or the most 



wiiidt die fisminiiiB mind, 
aLwajs great i& these two stjks of doquence^ 
eooLd deriae. 

The soitaice seemed jost^ bat ixlj mtaaed. He 
had been tzained fer waA — he had tnmed his son 
lor an idl^. 

Dnw&i to ertrani^, Geoige Browne hinted of 
aecmitks iar a kanu Mn Sbrowne demanded a 
si^t of them, submitted than to alawTcr, satisfied 
him:9^ the signature of DcHiakl was gauune^ and 
oSexed hk son fire thousand dcdlais down, 6ve 
thousand moie on the death of C<dond Mimtroee, 
or (m his own deadi, should that precede the Colo- 
n€i\ and an ammity of two thousand doUars^ for 
the wh(^ claim. Ge<»ge demurred, it was far less 
than the Yahie, eq>ecially as the fire thousand dol- 
lars to be paid at his deadi might indicate all 
which it was intended he should reoeiTe finom his 
father's estate ; but his &ther would give no mor^ 
creditofs were presang, there was risk, as he well 
knew, in waiting, and he closed the bargain. The 
death of Colonel Montrose £[dlowing so qui<^y, 
gave him an almost immediate claim for the se- 
cond five thousand dollars^ and he was in Beacon- 
street this morning to receive it 

** I almost wish now I had never had anything 
to do with this business ; I should not wonder if I 
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had trouble with it yet/' said Mr. Browne, with 
his eyes still fixed on the letter of Mr. Symonds. 

** May I ask what business, sir ?" asked George 
Browne. 

** Why your business with this young southern 
grandee." 

Mr. Browne spoke with irritation, but it did not 
lessen the smile on his son's lip, as he replied, ^^ Is 
it possible, saV I thought that could only have 
been a subject of gratulation with you since the 
news of the old Colonel's death. Had I held the 
notes still, his death would not have surprised me 
so much, for I know the devil always helps his 
own." 

" Speak more reverently, sir, if you please." 

" Of the devil, father f 

" Pooh, sir, leave your nonsense and be serious 
for a moment, if you can ; perhaps the reading of 
that letter may tend to make you so, for I think it 
strongly insinuates what would send you to a state's 
prison, if it were true/' 

" Is the insinuation strong enough to support a 
prosecution for defamation of character, sir ? If 
so, I may make some money out of it" 

** The letter is written by a lawyer, which is 
answer enough to your question ; but though keep- 
ing cautiously out of the reach of such a result, he 
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fkmij that onfy the want of evidence 
pRfvcBts his imtiiii; a direct chaige of fraud, and 
mareoi^erthat tilefitaiacterrfthe ddbt, ifhisprin- 
cqpal diose to plead it, would bar its recovery..'* 

** Wdl, mv good sir, aco oidAi y to his own show- 
ing I think w^ are both safe oioogfa. The Want 
of endewecan onljbe supplied by sending a som- 
mons after Richard G^ahame — ** 

*" Who is dead.'' 

" So the papers and latere from South America 
say ; and as to the diaiactor ot the debt, his prin- 
cipal win never plead that, for it was — " 

** St(^ sir," exdaimed Mr. firowne, *' I wish 
to know nothing about it ; I have paid and am 
pavinsT sood money for it ; to me it is a lawful 
debt, and I do not widi to be the confidant of 
your vioea" 

'' That is right, £Bither," said George Browne, 
with no anger apparait in look or tone, *^ * where 
ignorance is Uiss 'tis folly to be wise.' Still, in 
consideration of nJuxi you do not know, and as 
neither the po(»r devil who owes it, nor I, dreamed 
that the whole amount would £bJ1 due so soon, it 
might be weU to make some reduction on the 
claim, provided he pays it at once. Tou know, 
with the amount you pay me, you can do it, and 
still make a pretty penny out of the affidr." 
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<< Ton know noUiiiig about it, sir/' md Mr. 
Browne angrily, aiB^ pushing his chair from the 
table, he gathered up his letters, two or three of 
whidi he had not opened, stuffed them into his 
podLet and hurried from the roooL 

** Enow nothing about it ! the devil I don't !" 
exclaimed Geoige Browne, as, having seen his 
fistther out of the room, he examined attentively a 
dip of paper, received from him that morning, by 
which he was empowered to call on the Bank of 
Massadiusetts for five thousand dollars ; then fold- 
ing it carefully and replacing it in his pocket-book, 
he rose and sallied out^ apparently well pleased 
with himself and the world. 

There must have been something in the tone of 
his son which either awakened a doubt or con- 
firmed one already existing in the mind of Mr. 
Browne respecting the safety of his claim ; for a 
fortnight after this conversation, being the day suc- 
ceeding the conversation between Alice and her 
cousin, given in the last chapter, Mr. Symonds 
rode over to Montrose Hall, bringing with him a 
letter just received, in which Mr. Browne offered 
to relinquish the notes of Donald upon the imme- 
diate payment of fifty thousand dollars. 

" Immediate payment \" exclaimed Donald, on 
hearing thi& '' How does he suppose that is to be 
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aoDDfmpKAfd I He knows my p gopei iy does not 
ocnsas^ like his, «£ boak slock and ci^ houses, 
vhkh iBsy be tmaed into g^old in sn hoar." 

"^ Ithoo^ of that difficult,'' sud Jfi: Sjmonds, 
^ bm we most do soBiednBg to nail tins <^Eer ; fif- 
teen thooBand doBais aS, joa sea" 

^ But what is the soiarthmg we can do f 

" I hare no doubt joor property will hnng fif^ 
thousand in the maiket^" 

DcHiald walked <»oe w twice across the floor be- 
fore he rqdied, " I ninst have time in adUng it, 
that my pecqile may be able to sdect their ownen. 
I will not sdl than wkhont oonsnlting their wadies, 
to any one." 

D(»iald continued to pace the flon* for some 
time, while Mr. SynMmds sat sUeni. 

At length this gentLraum said, ^^ I tned Uriah • 
Gkddwire ; I know he can always command money, 
and is generally willing oioog^ to laid it on bond 
or mortgage." 

And what did he say f asked Donald, quickly. 
Very little, when he foond I was acting for 
yoH only ; but I think, could I have <^Eered a 
mortgage on the whole ]MX>perty, he would have 
been ready enough to lend thirty or forty thou- 
sand" 

'^ Where could he get such a sum f 
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" It ifl not very easy to speak positively to such 
a question, but I think he is backed by some 
company at the North. He certainly has great 
command of ready money, besides having purchased 
some valuable property, though he came among us, 
some twenty years ago, poor enough." 

" Was he not a teacher, once V 

"Oh yes! schoolmaster, shopkeeper, anything 
for money-but shaving notes was his most profit- 
able employment till his last visit North, some 
ten years ago, when I think he must have made 
an engagement with some banking company, by 
which he is enabled to make larger loans on good 
security. Southern improvidence yields a good 
KStQf^ to Northern capital and thrift, and our eight 
per cent, interest in Georgia is a great temptation 
to New Englanders, who can get but six per cent. 
at home." 

" I should like to see this man ; yet, what would be 
the use ? Should he even advance thirty thousand 
dollars for us, where should I find the rest f' 

" There are ten thousand dollars in State Stock." 

" Only a third of which is mine." 

" But your mother and sister are both willing to 
sell out for such an object" 

"I cannot consent to that, and even if I 
should—" 



**It woold not be snffidoil, joa would say. 
But yoa have iluKgulien joor crop, wlddiy iii|iired as 
it ms br the aloniy k doobdeai stiD good fior some 
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^But the cn^ has to be prepared forinaikei.'* 

^ Yoor btAmr woohl advance fiberall^ on it, and 
if move were neoeasaij, jcmt friends would make 
it iqn* 

And my mother and sister lose — " 
No^hii^^ — that is, itnlesB there shoold be a 
most nBaoooontaUe reduction in the vahie of 
prop»ty. Temponiy embarrassment and ooii- 
straint is all they woold endure — ^ 

^ They diaU not endure it for me.** 

** Well, let us go and see CMdwire. We shall 
not need to answer this letter, tor Mr. B^rowne 
writes that he is coming tor his sister and niece^ 
and will receiTe your answer in person." 

Grieved at Alice, and ai^iy with his mother, 
Donald was grateful for any interruption to his 
own thoij^ts, and readily agreed to visit the usurer. 
Accordingly he ordered a gig to be prq)ared, 
fearing that the distance, which, going and coming, 
was twenty miles, would be too mudi on horse- 
back for an elderly gentleman like Mr. Symond& 

Their road, aft^ leaving the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Montrose ELall, lay through a pine 
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forest For eight miles their course was over a 
pabHc road, but they then turned aside into a 
narrower and less frequented path, which brought 
them in half an hour to the small and roughly 
built house inhabited by the usurer. This consisted 
of two rooms and a piazza. About a quarter of an 
acre of ground had been cleared of the pine trees 
and fenced around. Within the fence was a 
kitchen garden, planted with cabbages, turnips, 
beans, &a A poultry yard was separated from 
this by a higher and closer fence, and near the 
house stood a kitchen built of logs, the interstices 
filled with clay, and having a clay chimney. A 
stable, small and rudely built, completed the 
improvements which the usurer had made on the 
natural features of the scena Besides the poultry 
cackling about the door, and a sorry-looking horse 
that, hoppled to prevent his going to a distance, 
was cropping the scanty herbage about the stable, 
the only living creature visible was a coloured 
woman, who, with her wrapper laid aside, and her 
only clothing an osnaburg chemise, and linsey- 
woolsey petticoat, was hoeing in the garden. 

"Here, my good maumer, is your master at 
home ?" cried Donald, as he drew up his horse at 
the gate. 

Raising her head, she looked full at the visitors, 
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and taking her pipe from her mouth, as she shook 
out the ashes from it, and prepared to replenish it 
from a paper, drawn from a capacious pocket at 
her side, she answered, " Look in de house, maussa 
— I spec' you fin' um;" then, advancing to the 
paling, she added, " I slip you' hoss out, maussa, 
tie 'em to de fence ?" 

" Thank you, maumer, it may be well to do so," 
said Donald, throwing her a half-dollar in payment 
of her trouble. 

As he turned from her toward the house, he 
caught a glimpse of the usurer with a grim smile 
upon his face, leaving the window to which he had 
been called by the sound of voices. It is before 
me now, that long, lank, lean figure, with the well 
brushed and well worn clothes hanging around a 
form they were never made to fit ; the sallow face 
almost beardless, and the little which nature had 
given it, shaved very smoothly; the small grey 
eyes twinkling beneath a forehead rather high than 
wide, and the thin, sleek, brown hair Ijdng closely 
around the skulL It was well that Mr. Symonds 
did not trust Donald to his tender mercies alona 
As it was, the interview produced only a promise 
from him to ride over in the morning, and see the 
inventory and appraisement lately made of the 
property left by Colonel Montrose, and then to 
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say what advance he would make on Donald's 
portion. 

The morning and Mr. Ooldwire came. Mr. 
Symonds had been before him, and as soon as he 
was seated, papers were produced and business 
begun. It had not proceeded far, however, before 
there was an interruption. Mrs. John Montrose 
had entered, called her son aside, and conversed 
long with him in low but earnest whispers. It was 
evident that she was urging a proposition which he 
declined. At length he broke from her impatiently, 
angrily — then she asked to say a few words to Mr. 
Symonds. The few words grew to many ; though 
he displayed less feeling, it was still plain she did 
not gain her point Leaving Mr. Symonds in the 
recess to which she had withdrawn with him, she 
advanced to the table at which the usurer sat, 
making what seemed most intricate calculations 
with pencil and paper. Without heeding a re- 
monstrance from Donald, she addressed herself at 
once to Mr. Ooldwire, whose keen eyes had marked 
all her movements while apparently intent on 
other things. 

" I understand, sir, you are here for the purpose 
of making a loan to my son."" 

" Well, I'm not quite sure about that," was the 
reply in the peculiar nasal twang characteristic of 
New England. 
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" I believe, sir, you can have no other busineRs 
at Montrose Hall," returned the lady, with a pride 
that was not lost upon him to whom it was ad- 
dressed, but which probably did not greatly advance 
her end& '* And I wish to say that if such be 
your object, both I and my daughter are wil- 
ling to join in the security given to the full extent 
of our means." 

" Now, why didn't you tell me this before f ex- 
daimed the usurer, pushing the paper he had 
aheady covered with figures away from him. 
*' You had'nt ought to kept it from me. Why if 
you aU jine in the mortgage I sha Vt mind letting 
you have the forty thousand right away." 

" That will just do," said Mr. Symonds, ** the 
bank stock will cover the remainder." 

" It will not do at all," cried Donald, " for I 
will never — " 

" Donald — my uncle," faltered Alice, who en- 
tered the room at this moment pale and agitated. 

Donald became as pale as herself, as he rose to 
attend her to the parlour to receive Mr. Browne ; 
but even in that agitation he paused to say to Mr. 
Symonds, ** I leave my interest in your hands; 
remember, nothing will make me consent to rob 
my mother and sister." 

As he closed the door after him, Donald saw 
that Alice was awaiting him in the hall, her face 
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still pale, her limbs trembling, and her hands 
dasped. 

" What is the matter, Alice V 

" Oh, Donald ! do you know who this man is 
that has come with my uncle V 

" How can I know V 

" It cannot be a sheriff — can it V 

Alice had very confused ideas of law proceed- 
ings, it will appear, and very terrible ones of law 
officers. 

" A sheriff ! No ! what can make you believe 
soT 

" He has such a hard, cruel face, and he looked 
at Rose and Flora'' — ^two coloured seamstresses, 
who were as usual at work in the parlour with the 
ladies — " with such horrid eyes. Oh, Donald ! I 
cannot stand it !'' and, shuddering at the remem- 
brance of those looks, Alice burst into tears. 

A surmise of the truth crept into Donald's mind 
as she spoke, and without even a soothing word to 
her, he hurried to the parlour, with anger flushing 
his brow and burning m his eyes. There he found 
Mr. Browne standing beside his sister, with the 
composed manner of one conscious of no wrong, 
and somewhat of the dignity of one who felt him- 
self " lord of all he surveyed." But he attracted 
little of Donald's attention, for there, before him, 
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in the home of his fathers, stood one whose pre- 
sence tainted the air he breathed, and soiled tlie 
earth on which he trod. Donald had nev^ before 
seen one of this tribe, and yet he knew him even 
in the description of AKce — still more certainly at 
the first glance of his own eye upon him. He was 
a muscular, brawny man, and held in hisjhand a 
large whip. Donald took no note of all this ; he 
only saw and felt that the house was polluted by 
the presence of a slave trader. 

Noticing Mr. Browne only by a slight bow as he 
passed, he stepped up to this man, asking, " What 
brought you here, sir ?" 

" Well 1 I beam you was goin' for to sell your 
niggers." 

Mr. Browne hastened forward ; ** I took the 
liberty to bring him along from Savannah, where I 
heard of him, thinking — *' if the sentence was ever 
finished, Donald did not hear it. 

" Walk out, sir — ^walk out, and leave this place 
immediately. Thank Heaven! I am still master 
here. Begone, sir!" he added, advancing a few 
steps, as the man paused at the door, as if to de- 
bate the point with him : " not a word — ^your 
breath is poisonous." 

The man went slowly on, and Donald followed 
him, till he saw him beyond the yard, when he 
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called to Agrippa to bring back the carriage he was 
taking to the carriage-housa 

" But what am I to do ?" asked Mr. Browne, 
rushing forth with very undignified haste. 

" I will send you to town, sir ;" and so the 
human tiger saw there was no help for him, and 
glaring upon Donald, he stepped into the carriage 
amid the smiles of the negroes whom the scene 
had drawn together. 

" You will repent this,*' he cried to Donald, 
shakiixg his fist from the carnage window. 

" Go,*' said Donald to the coachman who had 
driven Mr. Browne, " before I forget myself so far 
as to lay my hands on that scoundrel. You are 
firom Wiltberger's — tell him Lieutenant Montrose 
will see that his bill is paid.'^ 

And thus assured, the man drove ofi^ though 
not a little annoyed at losing the good dinner he 
had promised himself 

The flush which this scene had raised was still 
on Donald's cheek, and the frown upon his brow, 
when he re-entered the library. He advanced at 
once to his mother, and said, " Mother, do as you 
wish — free me from this man, though, by that act, 
you make me your own slave for life." 

For a moment — only a moment — there was a 
gleam of triumph in the mother's eyes ; it faded 
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even before she had said to Mr. Symonds, *' Draw 
out the papers that are necessary, and I will sign 
them." 

*' Your daughter must sign them too, as she is of 
age by her father's wilL" 

** I will call her when her presence is required.'* 

" Perhaps that will not be till to-morrow ; Mr. 
Ooldwire will probably have to return home for the 
ftmds.** 

•* Well, I guess not," said that gentleman, with 
a smile, which had in it a strange mixture of cun- 
ning and assurance. ^ I guess I can satisfy the 
[parties concerned with what's as good as money," 
and he produced scrip of stock in a well-known 
bank, and letters of credit on several of the first 
houses in Boston, which together would cover the 
amount 

" Mr. Browne had better see these before you 
accept them," said Mr. Symonds. 

That gentleman was accordingly invited into the 
library, the business explained to him, and the 
paper submitted to his examination. He pro- 
nounced it perfectly satisfactory, and the imme- 
diate result was to lessen his pomposity, and to 
render him somewhat more respectful towards 
Donald, and even obsequious to Mr. Goldwire. 
While Mr. Symonds was drawing up the paper 
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necessary for Mr. Goldwire's security, Mr. Browne 
attempted to apologize to Donald for the unwel- 
come visitor lie had brought with him. 

" I heard of him," he said, " at the hotel in 
Savannah, where it was said that he was carrying 
some negroes he had purchased in Virginia to New 
Orleans ; and as he said be would like to buy a 
hundred more, and my conscience would not per- 
mit me to hold slaves for an hour, I thought his 
coming might expedite our business. I hope——'' 

" Say nothing more sir, — ^you could not be ex- 
pected to know the feelings of " Donald hesi- 
tated — anywhere else he would have said a 
gentleman ; but it was his own house, and he said 
" of a Southern gentleman towards his people.'' 

" And may I ask, sir, do Southern gentlemen 
never sell their negroes V 

" Never to slave dealers, sir, except it may be 
those who, living on the borders of non-slave- 
holding States, have been irritated into frenzy by 
fanatical assault& Under such circumstances your 
com/pcmion " — Donald found a malicious pleasure 
in that word — " probably procured those he is now 
taking to New Orleans." 

" But you do sometimes sell, sir ; may I ask 
how, and to whom V 

" His people are the last property a true South- 
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emer will paxt with, but misfortune may leave him 
no choice. In that case it is the custom either to 
sell plantation, n^roes and all, just as they stand, 
to some one who is believed to be humane ; a be- 
lief which would overbear many hundreds higher 
bid from another applicant ; or where the property 
must be separated, to make that separation by 
families, and sell these even at some sacrifice to 
those to whom they themselves express a desire to 
l>eloDg. Negroes of good character will never find 
any difficulty in securing good and kind masters ; 
the incorrigibly bad of course are differently situ- 
ated — ^were they white, they would probably be 
sent to a state's prison — ^being black, their punish- 
ment is, the auction stand, and sale to the highest 
bidder, with the chance of such a master as your 
traveUing companion/' 

Mr. Browne remained silent, struck dumb pro- 
bably with astonishment, at discovering that a slave 
had any value in his owner's eyes beyond the 
money he would bring, or, it may be, speculating 
on the possibility that there might be some things 
in heaven and earth undreamed of in the phi- 
losophy even of a Bostonian. 

His reverie was interrupted by a call from Mr. 
Symonds to deliver to him the notes of lieut 
Montrose, payment of which he was now prepared 
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to make. Beside the table stood Isabelle, waiting 
to sign the instrument which put her whole fortune 
in pledge for payment of her brother's debt She 
placed her hand in Donald's as he drew near with 
a look which seemed to ask, " Are not our interests 
the same f* Mr. Symonds laid the paper before 
her, and she bent over the table to sign it. As she 
rose, she caught for an instant the look of the 
usurer, which was fixed upon her with an expres- 
sion that called the blood into her cheeks, and thus 
restored to her beauty the rich glow that sorrow 
had somewhat faded. The usurer greeted the 
diange with a low chuckling laugh, and rubbed 
his hands together with a delight which it was well 
for him Donald was too much engaged to notice. 
To the rest, with the exception of Isabelle, it 
seemed only an ebullition of pleasure at having 
oovnpleted a good bargain. 

The papers were signed, sealed, and delivered 
-**Donald was free from Mr. Browne at least— to 
Mr. Gbldwire, as the instrument of that freedom, 
he felt unusual complacency ; he shook hands with 
him at parting and attended him to the piazza. 
Th«re the usurer lingered. " Have you anything 
to say, Mr. Qoldwire f asked Donald. 

" No, sir— oh no ! but Lieutenant Montrose," 
turning back as he spoke, '^ what a pretty sister 
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you have. I'd give a good many hundreds of 
dollars for such a beautiful — " was it the lightning 
in Donald's eye that made him end his sentence 
with " sister " instead of wife ? 

" I'd give a good many hundreds of dollars fwr 
such a beautiful sister/' — and Donald thought he 
envied him, and turned away, feeling something 
like compassion for the lonely uncompanioned man 
with all his wealtL That Mr. Goldwire was quite 
satisfied with the results of the day, and did not 
consider himself at all an object of compassiony 
may be seen from the following letter, dispatched 
the next day to the nearest Post Office, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. ^ President of the Loan and 

Trust Association, Hartford, Connecticut : 

Sir, 

The letters of credit I received fi:om you on 
Boston have been this day transferred to Mr. 
Thomas Browne of that city formerly Browne and 
Holden— and will doubtless be forthwith presented 
I notify you of this transaction that you may tak6 

care that the houses of B and P ^, and of 

C and W are in funds to meet the demand. 

I have this day made a large loan, 40,000 dollars, 
at 8 per cent on a mortgage of value, interest payable 
every six months, and mortgage foreclosed on failura 
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Should things turn out as I guess, I shall marry, 
shut up shop, and come North to live. 

Yours, &c., 

Uriah Goldwirr 

That evening Alice made her farewell visits to 
the negroes living at Montrose Hall, carrying to 
each one some testimonial of kindly remembrance, 
of little value in itself, but inestimable in their eyes. 

" You da gwine, Miss Alice ! My Far'er ! wha' 
I for do widout you V asked Cato, as seated in his 
house, beside a cheerful blaze of pitch pine, she 
announced her intention to him. 

" Miss Isabelle has promised to teach any of 
you who wish to learn,'' said Alice, soothingly. 

** I sho' dat bery good in Miss Isabelle, but 111 
miss you for all, Miss Alice, an' den how we know 
you gwine hab ebery ting you want when you get 
offdar 

** Why you must come to see me, Cato ; you are 
a free man now. You must come and see me, 
when mamma and I get a home of our own ; you 
will spare him, Auber, for that, won't you ?" 

" Spare him for true Missis for go see you." 

" Very well, you must keep yourself ready, for 
we shall certainly send for you." 

Alice tried to speak cheerfully ; but when she 
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found she nkvst go» whea these loi^ tried and well- 
known Mends kissed the hands she extended to 
them, when she saw the tears on their cheeks, and 
heard Cato say, " Send for me soon. Missis; sister 
Auber got good finend jar, an' I want to come an' 
take care of yoo. Wa' yoa lib, Cato want to lib 
— an* wa yoa dead, Oato want to dead;"* — she 
ooold cmly seat horsdf again and weep with ihem. 

Donald accompanied his annt and cousin to 
Savannah. He made the proposal in the presence 
of his mothtf , and when Alice would have objected, 
said, ^ Permit me, Alioe ; it is a brother's rights 
the only right I claim over yoa now." 

" That is a right I will always admits dear 
Donald,'' she said with tearful eyes, as she plaoed 
her hand in hi& 

Mr. Dunbar's adieu was one of fsktherly tender- 
ness; her aant's less cold than she had anticipated; 
Isabelle's, of passionate sorrow. Alice wept with 
all, dung to all ; all were dear to her, till tiiat 
moment she knew not how dear ; and when they 
placed her in the carriage, and she would have 
taken a last look at the home she loved so well, it 
was seen through team 

* Language aotoally used by a nogro named Cato under 
like drcomstanoes. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

** Beseech you, sir, be merry ; you have cause 
(So have we all) of joy ; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss : our hint of wo 
Ig common." 

** Then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Your socrow with your comfort." 

The same breezes which were bearing Mra Charles 
Montrose and otir gentle Alice from the home that 
thirteen years before had received them to its 
friendly shelter, were wafting Robert Grahame to 
the other side of the Atlantia A new life was 
opening before him. He has fulfilled his bond. 
No liying man has cause to curse the memory of 
his fether. He has erected his monument, and 
engraved his name upon it, for that name is now 
without a blot Tet the past remaina Fortune 
may shower her golden giflbs upon him now, but he 
is still Robert Grahame the mechanic, the day 
labourer, his brotherhood is widi the sons of toil. 
And does he regret it ? A smile carls his lip at 
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the thought. What can Fortune bestow on 
that will outweigh the strong &ame, and stn 
soul he has won from labour? For the ( 
ambition of the student, for the dependant 
which measured place, and weighed chaiacti 
the world's standards, he has won from it a] 
which looks above the distinctions of time, i 
consciousness of power which makes him ca: 
of the world's judgment But it is not all 
which he has gained. He has been suckled b 
she-wolf Poverty, and he partakes of her sten 
rugged nature. He is not amiable. He has Ic 
too much on the dark side of human ni 
Angels have ceased to meet him in his daily v 
He sees everywhere only humanity — ^&Ile 
manity. The poet soul bom with -him might 
borne the smoke of the furnace, and the din c 
factory, but it died in the struggle with hard, gr 
men. Had he been contending with them fc 
own life he would rather have given up the coi 
but his TOW must be fulfilled — he must con 
and to conquer he must become in some d< 
like themselves. It had been done. 

The good ship, George Washington, carried i 
passengers belonging to many classes — from 
emigrant retumii^ weary and sick to his h 
whose place was in the hold, to the Jlrat-cUtBa c 
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paasevger in the gilded saloon. Robert Grahame 
was in the last-named place, for he could now 
afford to pay for those comforts and refinements 
which nature and education had fitted him to ap- 
preciate. Yet he entered little into the social 
pleasures of those around him. There was about 
him a pride which he termed humility, that did not 
permit him to forget his station, and that made it 
necessary for one who would bring himself into 
fiifindly communication with him, to advance more 
than half way. Among his fellow-passengers was 
an English nobleman, returning home from Canada 

with somewhat impaired health. Lord D had 

all the EngUsh reserve, a reserve attributed to 
haughtiness often, perhaps, when its source is rather 
what the French would call " mauvaise honte'* 
Two reserved persons on shore, with the world be- 
fore them, were to choose their hiding-places, 
scarcely ever approach each other ; but on ship- 
board, where none can recede very far, and where 
those who separate themselves from the great circle 
of the noisy, the merry and the free, must necessa- 
rily fell into the smaller circle of the quiet and the 
reserved, it is a different afi&dr. And thus some- 
thing of acquaintanceship grew up between Robert 

Qrahame and Lord D . It commenced in some 

little attention from our friend to the invalid, hand • 



iag hizn sk book at wlufdi he saw him lookiiig wist- 
MIt. wikEA he aerfant was not near, and when he 
9£faaedtoolkde»loineaiidtake it^ar oflEeringtiie 
\iiw^ AnfcPTJrait papcg whkh he heazd him r^iet 
hsriag lost throng the cardeaBiieflB of his maa 
These pa{)»s led to ooaTeraalioii on the Ihan 
exsscxng tanff and lis inflnence on mannfactmes. 

Lord D fband himnptf in c(»nmnnioii with an 

jnttJl^ott mind, and having passed the Bnfaioon, 
had no difficohr in contimiii^ the aoquaintanoa 

"^ Do jvm know to whom yoa have been talking 
so qoiedy ior the hkit half hoar ?" asked a gentle- 
man of Bobeit Grahama 

^* I know he is an English gentlranan of 
cnhhased mind," was the reply. 

*" Why that is Lcnrd D ^ retmming hc»ne 

jdratn Canada." 

The annooncement was evidently expected to 
excite more sorpnse that the quiet ^ Aye *' with 
whidi it was lecerred, denoted. 

^* Ton take it coolly," said the gentleman. 

""^ I see no occasion £ar taking it otherwise ; he 
is still bat an EngliA gentleman of cultivated 
mind to mcL Were I an Englishman, indeed, he 
woald be something more^ since the constitotioB 
of his coantiy gives him political power as bis 
birthright" 
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" But his social position — " 

" Is not such, I hope/' said Robert Grahame 
with a smUe, " as to cut him oflf from the civilities 
and manifestations of kindly feeling of those around 

him ; for the rest, I have not sought Lord D 's 

companionship ; if he seek mine^ it must be as an 
equal" 

Three weeks brought them to the English shora 
As Lord D was preparing to land, he ap- 
proached Robert Grahame, and inquired if he 
expected soon to be in London. 

'* Very soon, my lord." 

" I am glad to hear it, for I am going there 
myself immediately. Pray call and see me as soon 
as you can, or at least send me your address ; you 
will find mine on that card," handing him one as 
he spoke. 

" Thank you, my lord ; but before I accept your 
kind attentions you ought to know to whom they 
are proflfered. I am a mechanic, my lord— an 
American mechamc, visiting your country 1x> secure 
a patent for an invention which he thinks will 
be useful to the machinist everywhere." 

" I am sorry I did not know this before," said 

Lord D , " for I am something of a mechanic 

myself, and should have liked to understand your 
invention; but you can explain it to me in 



IritaScc: : j^^E^ops: I ^3iT j^ Tra ill obtaining 
— s new- isyi-aoK&ecLi for Tcwr grring me 



Ashi ^vixh « «c^*3l! sbike of the hand, tbe peer 

Fcff «ec:>^ tiae after 1^ animal in Lond<n, 
Bci^n GrkhsziDc f :cz>i i^izasielf tco miKli occupied, 
€:ss r^ otcitZ3i5z^ a bcaxis^ as tke Bstcxit Office^ 
ai>i then izi loe^fCBsr tkece ap|K>mted to examine 
and Test ii< irr^siTij?!!. to pamit himeren to think 

cf hi? ifi>J Sic5>i Li>rl D ^. whom he had 

d^riTsx!:>ei iKX lo tzvxiKe with his businesB so 
IvM^ as th€ii^ was a hcpe e^T accomplishing it 
vithom h^ aid. HaTin^r ascertained that he 
v(>Qld haTe to va:T probaUr some weekss befixe 
a report would be made by the commisriopcn 
upc4i hi> patent, he ie:^>iTed to spend that time in 
tiarelfing aKxit England, and paitknlarir in 
visidi]^ the mannfactining distncta The day 
brfore he left London, he foand himselC fiDor the 
fiist time suKe his aimal with some spaie hoon 
on his hands, and harincf nnderstood thefe was to 
be a debate iq the Hoose of Lcvds whidi would 
probaUv bring fbrtb Lord Brougham, he deter- 

* Tbe mam cbrcnmstanoaB of this mtarmw as w«fl as 
o£ that aflenrirds occQiring in Loadon^ and the kind- 
offered hj Lord D ^ are nnadomed &ci. 
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mined to make an effort to hear him. When he 
formed this design it was too late to seek a ticket 
of admission through the American Minister, and 
he went at once to the scene of action, not quite 
certain what the next step would be. The aspect 
of afi&irs there was not cheering. There were 
persons waiting who had waited long with the 
hope of obtaining tickets; there were persons 
leaving who despaired of success, and among 
them all there was probably not one who had not 
in his own opinion, and that of the world, a better 
right and a better chance of success than he. 
Officials were coming and going with messages 
and tickets. Pencilling a few words expressive of 

his wish on Lord D 's own card, Robert Grahame 

{daced it in the hand of one of these with that 
golden charm which is said to unlock every heart, 
if not every door. A few minutes of rather faint 
expectation passed, and back came the official 
followed by Lord D himself 

" Why have I not seen you before V he ex- 
claimed, " I must get you in, and yet I have no 
ticket left, there has been such a desire to hear the 
debate of to-day ; but my friend, the Chancellor, 
may have one, and that will be better for you." 

The inquiry was made, the ticket obtained, and 
introduced by Lord D , as the guest of the 



2M JXJiGK 

Chanrritor o£ Fngfiint, ok dhe Aoor of tke Hook 
of Lorcbw the mosK angosK anaBbirm die wodd, 
ata the merhmr anA maai iiii i taiai 

Wj» Uta wtk& Lott ID kn wkidt bad been ipct 
ia die cnhivatioa of bis miad^^nkrwasian wbidi 
bad gif en bim eieratna of tboagbt, lefinement of 
fayigaagey ^iwi tbos made ^twi dke fit fimtiiaii ifm of 
tbe noblest^ 

We paas orer tbe del^bt of tbat daj ; it doaed 

with a Tkh from Lovd D ^ He bad called to 

inquire wbere McGiabame wasgoii^ and toofibr 
bim k^ten of innodncdon anbiaroaleL 

** I am partkidailj desaoos," said Robert Gha- 
bame, ^ to see aoinetbing of tbe manirfartnring 
distiictB of England, I baye a penonal intorad^ 
yofQ kn0ir, my lord, in tbe adTanoonent of tbe 
indostrial daaaea, and I bope to learn mncli fior 
tbeir benefit from ae^i^ your KngKA establiab- 
ment&" 

^* I am afraid yoo will be diaqipointed ; I do 
not know mndi on the sabjeci, bat tbey tdl sad 
stories of ibose establishments. Ton shall see fiv 
yourself bowever, for I can give yon letters which 
will throw them all open to yon." 

They opened to him not English mannfiicturing 
establishments only, but English homes — ^homes of 
the very character he had most longed to 
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the homes of the old Eoglish gentry— some with 
high-somiding titles, and some with names which 
no title could make nobler. Everywhere he was 

received on the recommendation of Lord D , 

as an American of talent and worth ; a self-made 
man, with too much native refinement and dignity 
of character to be in danger of vulgar assumption 
or petty self-conceit 

In one of his visits he was introduced to a gen- 
tleman of the same name with himself— Sir Bichard 
Orahame. He was a middle-aged man, of genial 
but somewhat eccentric manners, and was still un- 
married 

" I see you spell your name with a final e/' said 
he one day to Eobert Orahame, " how did you 
come to do that ?" 

" Because my father did it before me ?" 

" And was your father American by birth ?" 

" No — I was about to say he was not American 
at all ; in truth he never was naturalized, always 
looking forward to return to the old nest in Derby- 
shira" 

" In Derbyshire ! Why — but what was your 
£Eiiher's Christian name ?" 

" Edward, as his father's and grandfather's were 
before him. 

" My uncle Edward — ^my father's youngest bro- 
ther — who carried his littie fortime to America, 
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with the hope of making it a large one. You are 
my cousin, sir, and I am heartily glad to know it" 
And Kobert clasped the friendly hand extended 
to him without a drawback on his pleasure ; for lie 
had wiped off from his family escutcheon the only 
soil it had received in America. 

" Are you the oldest of your family? the eldert 
son, I mean?" the baronet asked some days 
after. 

" I am the only son living," and a shadow fell 
on Robert Grahame's open brow. 

" Then do you know, sir, if I should never many, 
you would be the next heir to the title and estate 
which I hold r 

" But can a citizen of a foreign state inherit red 
estate in England ?" 

" You are no citizen of a foreign state, your 
father was never naturalized ; you are an English 
subject, bom by accident in a foreign country. If 
that be all the difficulty, it can be easily settled- 
only come back to us. 

Robert Grahame's eyes glistened, and his colour 
rose. The dreams that had fed his boyish ambi- 
tion ; his father's wildest wish and hope, — could 
these be then fulfilled? Was there a possibility 
that he might one day tread those old ancestral 
halls — his own?" It was but a moment, and the 
vision vanished, and one at once dearer and loftier 
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arose in its place. The rained home beside the 
Connecticut smiled once more as it had done under 
the fostering care of his father and mother, and 
again his sister sat within its halls, or moved 
among its flowers, and at her side one whose gentle 
loveliness had often mingled with his dreams, 
since he had had time and right to dream ; but on 
that home thought did not Unger, it passed on 
to the noisy factory, scene of so many labours, 
cause of so many griefs ; he recalled each well- 
remembered feature of the scene- -the crowded 
boarding-houses — the small, rude, bam-like build- 
ing in which the workers of the factory occasion- 
ally shared with some other parish the ministrations 
of the man of God ; and he pictured to himself 
the change when a village should arise, in each 
smiling home of which his name should be dear ; 
when a library should send forth streams of useful 
knowledge, and a chiurch should shed the light of 
heaven over alL The colour faded from his cheek, 
the glistening eyes turned with a quiet smile to his 
cousin, and with scarce a noticeable pause, so rapid 
had been the picturings of thought, he answered, 
" I fear it could not be so easily settled as you 
think for. I am American, though my father was 
not ; bom on American soil ; educated at an American 
imiversity — " 



'KK^ 23%ic ssramrx iL sect 'i^iii^ 

Easiarc^i |HseanieaxxHa[i zrcBSBSL nAiS'ipas nyMiJ 

*^ It Idtf iaosei"* TEjE=>i lilt ffsss^BBsas^ *= Ist 
bsnr s It Mr. Osfaia2ik& f I fisir it sBaicd W3C lop 



'^ The amhgr cf dai v^csk. si: dkovned greait 
issofafieg; of the fis<entaF& of las eonntrr. if he 

^ Let tbe Greek aSoDe.^ okd Sr Bidmd Gim- 
ham«; inqxdieiKtlT. ^acbdocnkf&backtotlkeEi^idi; 
joo must go whh me v> the Abbey befoie too 
4efide to torn tout haA on old Enghnd." 

** I win go nith pleascre ; indeed I had intended, 
bef<>f^ I left England, to sA pennisicm to stand 
once within the home of vav £itheis.' 

*^ Stand there ! to be sore roa shall ; and it 
may }je one Aslj as its master — stranger things 
liare happened/' Bobert shook his head ; ** Wdl, 
we will not talk of that now." 



\ 
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The next day the baronet was very busy writing 
notes of invitation to the Abbey, and a week after, 
he and Robert Grahame entered its grey walls, 
jnst at that twilight hour which best harmonized 
with its somewhat sombre character. We shall 
not detain the reader by an elaborate description 
of an English country-house, its noble park, or its 
beautiful gardens. These were such as could only 
be found in a country where families dwell in the 
homes that have been identified with their names 
for centuries. Neither shall we linger on the 
feelings of Robert Grahame, as he walked through 
the picture gallery, from whose waUs many gene- 
rJ^ of iTl^Ltors looked down upon liL, or 
as standing in the parish church, he gazed upon 
the sculptured monuments that recorded the valour 
of the sons, and the virtue of the daughters of his 
house. He had but few hours for lonely musing 
in such places, for Sir Richard had invited a large 
party to meet him, and on the evening succeed- 
ing his arrival, wherever he turned, bright eyes 
were glancing, and proud dames sweeping by, 
attended by gentlemen, who seemed to have no 
business upon earth but to amuse themselves or 
others. 

Sir Richard Grahame soon found that he had 
not catered well for the taste of his relative ; that 
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the soulless, aimless existence of the pleasure-loving, 
pleasure-hunting tribe, was a weariness to his sjpint 
Instead of winning golden opinions, as he had seen 
him do already, in the society of men of intelli- 
gence, he saw that he was likely to be voted a bore, 
and with some show of reason too ; as instead of 
adding to the general gaiety, his grave and some- 
what lofty manner tended to repress it. One 
thing he could have thoroughly enjoyed — the ex- 
cursions to the various points of beauty in the 
neighbourhood, had he been permitted to ride ; but 
Sir Bichard, fearful that his life of labour had pire- 
vented his practical acquaintance with horses, 
managed with no little dexterity always to place 
him in a carriage of some kind. But he had ex- 
pressed a desire to see a fox chase, and there a 
carriage could not be introduced. Accordingly, 
on the appointed morning Sir Bichard offered him 
the choice of two horses, the safest in his opinion 
in his stables; but Bobert's eye turned lovingly 
upon another, which stood with a proud, free air, 
his ears laid back upon his arched neck, impatiently 
pawing the ground Sir Richard saw anrunder- 
stood his look '* What ! you like the black best ?" 
said he. " He is a beautiful creature ; a little too 
much of the devil in him ; besides, he has not been 
ridden lately.'' 
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" I should like to try him." 

" I am almost afraid." 

" I am not." 

" You had better ride him around the park 
first, then." 

The horse was led up, held with some effort by 
a groom. Taking a firm hold of the bridle, Robert 
Orahame bade the man to stand aside. In an 
instant he was in the saddle, and the contest be- 
tween brute force and o'ermastering mind began. 
It did not continue long, and the result was per- 
fectly satisfactory to Sir Richard, while a young 
lady who had watched the scene from a window, 
lisped in her sweetest tones, that " Mithter Gra- 
hame theemed bom to with the world with noble 
horthmanthip." 

It was but a few days after this, that Sir Richard 
Orahame, entering his library early one morning, 
found Robert there writing letters. It was a com- 
fortable room, that old library, and it looked 
especially so on that morning, for the advancing 
autumn had made the mornings and evenmgs 
chill, and a bright fire was burning in the giate 
though the lawn on which the windows opened, 
still wore its summer verdure. 

" I must leave you to-day, my kind friend," 
said Robert Grahame, laying aside his pen as his 
cousin entered. 

VOL. II. M 
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** For what V asked Sir Richard. 

" To look after my business in London, which 

by the favour of my good friend Lord D , 

wants only my presence to complete it" 

** Woll, you will return V 

" Bi^fort^ I sail for America, I wilL" 

** Sail for America ! I hoped you had got that 
orotchot out of your head. Don't shake your head 
at mo, but answer like a man, what do you expect 
to tiud there half so pleasant as this?'' looking 
tvrouud him as he spoke. 

The oyos of Robei*t Grahame followed his, and 
rt^Htod first on the pleasant library, furnished as it 
was with all those means and appliances of com- 
fort which wealth can command, and then on the 
scene beyond — on the verdant lawn, the simny 
8lojH)8 and majestic trees of the park, and the hills 
wliose rugged outline distance had softened into 
l)eauty, and with a half-sigh he answered, " Nothing 
— nothing, except the peace within that passeth 
understimding." 

Robert Grahame did not often allude thus to 
the deepest and most sacred experiences of the 
human souL The allusion had been wrung from 
him by the conflict of a moment. 

" Pooh ! don t talk cant to me. Don't you sup- 
pose people can be Christians in England ?*' asked 
the half angry baronet 
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" I think they can be Christians nowhere, and 
give up a high purpose deliberately resumed, for 
selfish gratifications of any kind.'' 

" There you are again, with your high purposes 
and your selfish gratifications. Are there no high 
purposes here? I see what you want, and you 
shall have it ; you must enter the church. There 
is a living in my gift. It has been the provision 
generally made for a younger son ; I have no 
younger son, so you have the best possible right to 
it, and you shall have it." 

Robert Grahame smiled, but it was a grave 
smile, as he answered ; " Excuse me, my dear 
(X)iisin ; I cannot enter the church without a 
higher call than even yours." 

" Well, what the devil would you have ? I must 
keep you here — ^no, don't speak, but listen to me. 
I don't like my nearest of kin except yourself; 
he is a Grahame only in name. Yet in the event 
of my dying without children — an event to which 
an unmarried man of forty may well look forward 
— you are the only one who could prevent his 
succeeding me here. Now you see how much I 
want you ; make your own terms — shall I promise 
never to marry." The question was asked half in 
jest and half in earnest 

" By no means ; rather promise to seek at once 
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some worthy woman, whose companionship wonld 
supply your only want in sach a home. Do not 
think me insensible to the advantages of your 
position, or ungrateful for your kind feelings. Had 
my birth placed me where you are, I would not 
have envied a king. Xo tale of Arabian splen- 
dours and enchantments ever stirred my boyish 
spirit as did my father's tales of this old house, 
and its historic associations. But to stay here and 
spend the best years of my life in waiting for an un- 
certain good, which could only become mine by the 
sacrifice of life's closest ties on yomr part— the veiy 
proposition is monstrous. You would des[nse me 
yourself if I had regarded it for a moment as seriou&'' 

" Well, well, let that pass. You say this patent 
will bring you money, that you want nothing 
more ; why not come back and purchase ? There 
is Dovecote, a pretty place; you have seen it — 
used to belong to the Abbey lands. You might 
live there the noblest life in the world, the life of 
an English countiy gentleman ; and find plenty to 
do with your money too if you were disposed to 
turn philanthropist.'' 

" I dare say, and it would be a pleasant life, and 
an honourable and a useful one too ; but here I 
must make a standing place for myself, and create 
a field of laboiur; there both are ready for me; 
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while with the same amount of money I can do 
five times the amount of good in America that I 
could in England." 

, " There it is ; Mrs. Trollope said truly, you Ame- 
ricans can never talk without dollars and centa^' 

" Well — ^if, as I believe, few useful projects can 
be conducted without money, the people that 
undertake most of them will talk most of money. 
But when you said ' you Americans,' you touched 
the very heart of the diflSculty between us. I 
honour England as a child honours his father's 
birthplace — I love America as we love our own. 
My whole nature has been formed in an American 
mould ; there I have been prepared for my work, 
and there my work stands ready for me." 

They were interrupted, and the conversation 
was not resumed. At breakfast some allusion was 
made to Robert's departure, and a gentleman 
observing that he hoped Mr. Grahame intended 
hereafter to reside in England, Sir Richard ex- 
claimed, " No ! the rebel ! he disclaims England.' 

" Disclaim England ! that no thinking American 
could do," said Robert. 

" I do not know that, Mr. Grahame," said the 
gentleman who had already spoken ; " many other 
nations have contributed to America as well as 
England." 
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^' There may be grafts on the tree, bat V-^^^xnA 
fbrriidied the seed. Fiom Kngfaiid oune the 
nuclens which most give its farm to the maas, 
whatever or whencesoever may be its ooaeredons^" 
wa8 the qnidL reply. 

All that was important to Bobert Grahame's 
life in the few weeks now pasBed in Lcmdon, may 
l)e summed up in a few wOTd& Bis patent was 
obtained, the ntility of his invention admitted, and 
a sum oflfered for the purchase of his patent fiv 
England which exceeded his highest expectati<»i& 
In a country eminent for those arts that niin«4<y 
to material life, an invention by which all madii- 
nery could be made more effective, could not fiul 
of high valuation ; and he who had obtained the 
sole right of making it and selling it in England, 
thought that he had cheaply paid for it with fifty 
thousand pounds, or over two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The intelligence of Bichard Grahame's death 
had been received by his brother Robert just 
before he sailed for England It confirmed a 
denign which had sometimes floated through his 
mind, of inducing Mary to follow him and spending 
a year in travel before his return to America. 
Tliere was so much they both desired to see 
abroa^l, and which they would never have so good 
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aa opportunity to see again. With all his faults, 
he knew that Richard had been loved, and would 
be mourned by Mary ; and this travel would give 
to her mind just the diversion from painful thought 
which it would need. The delay would scarcely 
retard the execution of his plans at home, for the 
introductory steps could be taken as well through 
agents acting under his dictation, as if he were 
present. And yet with all those reasons in favour 
of his continuance abroad, he had hesitated. He 
was almost irresistibly urged homeward by a desire 
stronger, more intense, because long sternly re- 
pressed. But even this could not overbear the 
influence of a very sad letter from Mary. His 
own desires had been accustomed to yield to what 
he conceived his duty, or to the good of othera 
He had written, therefore, before he left London, 
urging her to join him. One part of this letter 
surprised Mary somewhat. It was a postcript, 
written indeed after his letter had been sealed, 
and thus costing him a new envelope ; of this how- 
ever he said nothing to Mary. The postcript ran 
thus : — "I have been greatly grieved by the death 
of our kind old friend, Colonel Montrose. 1 am 
very anxious to hear something of the arrange- 
ments of the family ; I have a very high esteem 
for them. You sometimes write, I believe, to your 
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friend Miss Alice Montrose ; ooald yon not learn 
something of their plans from her ? Perhaps she 
would oontinne to correspond with you during 
your absence. If you write, pray present my 
respectfiil sympathy." 

" Robert improves with prosperity," thought 
Mary, as she read this over. '^ I used to think 
that though invaluable for active kindness, he was 
wanting in those petita aoins from which at last 
so much of the brightness of our lives springs." 

Robert Grahame had gone to England in 
October. It was late in January when Mary 
joined him in London. On the evening of the 
day of her arrival they sat late in Mary's dressing- 
room, talking over their plans for the future. 
Robert had risen to leave her, when, as if suddenly 
recollecting them, he paused to ask if she had 
heard of their friends the Montroses. 

'^ Tes ; I saw Mrs. Charles Montrose and Alioa'' 

** Saw them! where?" 

" In Boston ; at Mr. Browne's, where they are 
to spend the winter; in the spring they are to 
take a house somewhere themselves, perhaps in 
Roxbury ; at any rate it will be near Boston." 
- " They were both well, I hope." 

" They did not complain of illness, but they 
both looked very — ^very sad." 
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*' I suppose so ; the death of the Colonel must 
have heen a great affliction " 

** Yes, but that was not all. They are very 
uneaqT) I believe, about Charles, who has not 
been heard of since he sailed, more than eighteen 
months ago ; and it is reported, I do not know 
how truly, that Alice was engaged to her cousin 
Donald — ^what is the matter, Robert ? 

" Nothing — ^a sudden pain— go on. Engaged 
to her cousin Donald — " the voice was firm and 
steady. 

" And that the engagement had been broken 
oflF by his difficulties. I do not much believe it, 
though it came from one of the Brownes." 

" Good-night, Mary." 

" Good-night, Robert ; do you feel any more of 
that pain ?" 

" No ; no more," — and he went slowly to his 
room, and placing the candle on a table, sat down 
beside it and rested his head upon his hand. The 
clock upon his mantel-piece chimed the half-hour 
and the hour, and then repeated these chimes, and 
still he sat motionless with one thought filling his 
mind. Mary did not believe it true, but he did ; 
he knew it — a thousand things were remembered 
in corroboration, which, at the time they happened, 
passed unnoticed. But had there been nothing 
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else, there were a few words of Donald's quite 
unheeded when they were spoken, but which were 
now sounding perpetually in his ears, that were 
condusiva They were spoken on the day he first 
learned the fraud that had been practised upon 
him ; they were — " it will make some difference 
in Alice's and my housekeeping." The morning 
light found him still seated there. He was writing 
then to Donald Montrose. His letter contained a 
very brief account of his own success in England, 
and an earnest request that Donald would permit 
him to assist in extricating him from his difficulties. 
This he urged as a fftvour to himself, as well as an 
act of justice to Donald, since one of his family 
had been an abettor of the fraud practised upon 
him. The letter was dispatched the next day. 
In thr^^ days after, Robert and Mary Grahame 
left London for the continent She had persuaded 
him to hasten their departure because she fancied 
he did not look well, and that he was even more 
quiet— except that he disliked the expression, she 
would have said sadder— than usual She was 
sure he was not well, he wanted change of air. 
And he found change of place, but not change of 
pain, as for more than a year, for eighteen months, 
they travelled through Europe — ^now standing 
beneath a midnight sun in Norway, now breathing 
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the perfiime of Italian groves, or moving with 
spirits " drank with beauty " through gaUeries in 
i^viiich marble breathes aud canvas speaks ; now 
among the heaven-pierdng Alps, and anon on the 
blue waters of the MgeauL 

But our business is with life in America, and 
thither we now return. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" It 's hardly in a body's power 
To keej) at times frae being sour, 

To see how things are shared ; 
How best o' chiels are whiles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands rant^ 

And ken nae how to wair." 

Montrose Hall was very still after the scenes 
described in the last chapter but one. Donald had 
returned to the army ; Captain Wharton and he 
were again together at Tampa Bay. The occa- 
sional depression which ever since his losses at 
Newport had been visible in Donald, but which 
had not been able to overcome for any long con- 
tinued period his gay, frank temper and bearing, 
had now become the settled habit of his life 
Acquainted, as they were, with the recent 
death of his father, this would not have excited 
the surprise nor lessened the liking of his com- 
panions ; but it was accompanied by a moodiness 
and irritability which did both. How natu- 
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rally, the reader may perceive from the following 
instancea 

" I like that bay of yours, Montrose ; what 
would you take for him X* said a brother oflScer, as 
he passed Donald's quarters just as a groom was 
leading back to the stables the horse he ha(l been 
riding on parade. 

" Who told you I wished to sell him, sir V was 
the quick and haughty reply, with a reddening brow. 

** We are going to give a dinner to Wharton, 
Montrose, on getting him back among us well ; but 
we wiU not ask you to join — * us at the dinner, 
though you may give us your subscription' — " 
was to have been the conclusion of the sentence 
by a well-meaning comrade, who thought a scene 
of merriment would be discordant to Donald's pre- 
sent feelings. He could not get beyond " joiri " 
before he was interrupted by the hasty rejoinder, 
" I know not, sir, by what right I can be prevented 
joining in a compUment to my friend Captain 
Wharton ; what is the amount of the subscrip- 
tion r 

" Three dollars, Lieutenant Montrose." 

*' There it is, sir," and with distant bows they 
parted, not very well pleased with each other. 

The loss of fortune, the opposition of his mother 
to the fulfilment of his dearest hopes, and his con- 
sequent disappointment in Alice, would have made 
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Donald sad, but it was the sting of conscienoe whidi 
made him thus irritable. He could not be insenaUe 
to the conviction that he had hitherto worse than 
wasted fortune, talents, and opportunities of good 
He could not forget that his mother and sister 
were staggering under a load which he had placed 
upon them, and he was but too conscious that in- 
stead of lessening this load, his present mode of 
life threatened to increase it He had come to 
Tampa Bay determined to live within his income ; 
if possible, he would save money from it to send 
home. But as month after month went by, he 
found himself still falling behind-hand. In despe- 
ration he went to Captain Wharton. 

** Wharton, you told me you lived upon your 
|>ay ; I wish you would teach me to do it.'' 

*• I did not do it by keeping two horses, Donald," 
WHS the smiling reply. 

*• If I had bought the horses there would be 
rtHisou in your answer, but they were a present to 
uio fix>m my pi>or father." 

** Do they oat notliing, Donald ?" 

'* Not ouough to make any diflference worth 
HiHV(vkii\^ of in a man s expensea" 

** I doubt that ; suppose you try it" 

** I should have no objection to do it, for I really 
vU» not u^hhI nion^ tluvn one horse, except for the 
v^U^^rvutiou it would excite ; it is so impleasant 
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to have people talking about you as a ruined 
man, which they are sure to do if you begin to re- 
trencL'' 

Captain Wharton was silent, but there was some- 
thing in the expression of his face that troubled 
Donald's spirit 

*' Do you not think there is something very an- 
noying in such observations Y' he asked. 

'* I never thought about it I never allow what 
people say of my actions to trouble me much.'' 

Another pause ensued, and Donald rose to go, 
but Wharton rose too, and advancing to him said, 
" Donald, why am I not treated with the confi- 
dence of a friend ? Did you not promise to call 
on me when you wanted such aid as I could give 

you r 

" You cannot help me, Wharton, and if you 
could, I should soon fall back into the same diffi- 
culty ; there is a fatality upon me. My only wish 
is that I could die before I bring some heavier 
curse upon my home, than the poverty I have al- 
ready laid there." 

And dropping again into his seat, Donald threw 
his arms upon the table before him, and letting 
his head fall upon them, endeavoured to hide the 
emotion which he could not suppress. If he wept, 
forgive him, reader ; he was but twenty-two — ^a 
boy yet 
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" My poor Donald 1" said Captain Wharton 
gently, when he saw that Donald had grown calmer 
and could hear him, " how you must have suffered! 
But what did you mean by saying that you had 
brought poverty to your home X' 

Donald's heart was unsealed, and he placed it in 
the hands of his friend with all its sin and all its 
sorrow. 

" And oh, Wharton !" he concluded, " my &ther 
trusted me so — ^placed all in my power, and I de^ 
ceived him and ruined them. If I had only been 
true to him in that last conversation before you and 
I left Montrose HaU 1" 

" You acted for the best, doubtless, according to 
your judgment ; you wished to spare him.'' 

'* So I thought then — so I thought then ; but I 
am satisfied now it was a more selfish feeling. I 
wanted to postpone the evil day for myself.'' 

Donald had begun to read his own heart. 

" You are not alone there, Donald," said his 
friend, " there lies the great fault of Southern 
character ; the present is everything with us, the 
future nothing. And now, my poor Donald, you 
have lost all, and your Alice too ; how has she 
borne this storm ?" 

Captain Wharton had seated himself near Do- 
nald, and rested his arm on the table upon which 
he leaned. Donald now raised his head, and looked 
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into liifi firiend's face, as be said with earnestness, 
" Wharton, Alice never loved me ; I always feared 
it, but I was convinced of it when we parted. I 
have learned a great deal in a few months, Whar- 
ton, and I think I imderstand Alice now. At the 
laRt she would have taken shelter in my arms from 
the cold, strange world she so much dreaded ; she 
would have married me to escape the sudden pang 
of separation fix)m all that was de.ar to her, but she 
never loved me, except as swters love. There was 
aU a sister's feeling, and nothing more, in her 
parting." 

There was silence, for Wharton's thoughts had 
been sent ofl^ whither that word sister from Do- 
nald's lips never failed to send them, and Donald 
too was musing. At length he said, " And Whar- 
ton, do you know that sometimes — I do not know 
but you will despise me for the confession, but it is 
so pleasant to feel that there is some one with 
whom I have been quite true, that I will make it 
— sometimes I think that, after all, this terrible 
weight at my heart when I think of my mother 
and Isabelle, and fear that they ma)' yet suflFer for 
my fault, is worse than the loss of Alice. I could 
bear that if the other were removed." 

" Despise you for it, dear Donald ! I honour you 
for it ; what is it but to say that no suflfering to 
yourself is so terrible as the thought of a wrong 
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done to others. But we will hope that no harm 
will come to your mother and sister ; the debt is 
large, but the property is worth much more, and 
you have your own time to pay the prindpaL" 

" Yes, yes ; I have no fear of any eventual loss 
to them, that would be too bitter ; I only thought 
of the present mortification and seK-deniaL Al- 
ready, before I left them, my mother had sold aU 
but one pair of horses ; among them was Isabelle^s 
own saddle-horse. You may remember him — a 
beautiful white ; and if you could have seen her 
sporting with my sorrowful looks when he was 
carried away — she who loved him so much — ^and 
trying to persuade me that she was tired of riding, 
and would rather walk, Wharton, you would have 
adored her." 

" I am sure I should," said Wharton, with 
glistening eyes ; " and with such an example before 
you, you will not hesitate, Donald, to brave what- 
ever may be said. Sell one of your horses, and if 
the proceeds will not pay your debts, let me be 
your creditor ; you know you promised me this 
proof of regard." 

" You are a kind, true Mend, Wharton, and I 
will do as you advise." 

Donald's heart was lighter and his purse heavier 
for that day's conversation. Still too yoimg not to 
need a guide — too long his own master to bear a 
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tight rein, the habit of confiding in such a friend 
as Captain Wharton was invaluable. And what 
effect had this confidence on the Captain ? Did no 
bow of promise paint itself on the dark cloud ob- 
scaring his firiend^s sky? We will not say that a 
thought, that the time might come when Isabelle 
should be so placed that the homage paid to her 
should be recognized as an offering to herself ^ not 
to the gold and gems in which she was decked, did 
not send the blood for one moment in a quick rush 
from his heart ; but that one glad feeling was lost 
the next moment in apprehension for her, an ap- 
prehension which grew with thought, and which 
prompted the following letter to Mr. Dimbar, 

written before he slept that night : — 

** Reverend and dear Sir, 

" The kindness vou have shown me whenever it 
was my good fortune to meet you encourages me 
to apply to you on a subject of peculiar delicacy, 
and of great interest to me, as doubtless also it is 
to yoursel£ 

" Through the valued confidence of my young 
friend Lieutenant D. M. — on so delicate a subject 
I would rather not trust full names to the post — 
I have become aware of the position of the family 
we both regard with such reverent affection. Now, 
my dear sir, I have to acknowledge an instinctive 
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honor of the tribe of usurers. I regard them as a 
kind of haman jackal, battening on the buried 
hopes of men ; and the thought that one of them 
holds in his hands the fortunes of those I so highly 
reganL is one that I cannot entertain without a 
feeling more nearly aj^roaching to fear than any I 
ever before experienced. This is a feeling which 
our friend D., happDy for him, does not seem to 
entertain, and which it would be cruel, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to awaken in his mind ; but 
shall I incur the charge of impertinent intermed- 
dhng, if I venture to af^ that you, my dear sir, will 
have a watchful eye on the movements of this man, 
and should you see anything in them to alarm you 
for our friends, that you will do me the favour to 
inform me of it ? It is true I am little blessed by 
fortune myself, but I have friends — something may 
be done with timely warning. 

" I will make no apology, my dear sir, for having 
intruded upon your valuable time. I know that 
there is nothing more sacred in your eyes than the 
claims of the widow and the fatherless, and I know, 
too, your personal regard for those whom this busi- 
ness more especially interests. 

" With sentiments of the deepest respect and 
truest regard, I am, dear sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

'* K Wharton.'' 
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Without any long delay an answer was received 
to this letter. We shall not place the whole of this 
answer — a long one— before the reader, but there 
were two passages that may interest him. The 
first related to the usurer, and Captain Wharton's 
apprehensions of hiuL It was as follows ; ** I think 
you are a little hard upon the tribe of usurers, or 
rather upon our friend Uriah, the only specimen of 
the tribe I have ever seen. He seems to me a 
shrewd, calculating New Englander, who, if not 
generous, is not dishonest, and who is too much 
flattered at the thought of having been able to con- 
fer a favour on such a family as that of our friend 
to forfeit so agreeable a reflection by any griping 
or hard measures." 

Later in the letter Mr. Dunbar wrote thus : 
" There are many changes in Montrose Hall since 
you were here. The kind noble old Colonel, his 
stately step, his welcoming hand, his warm heart, 
showing itself in look, and word, and action ; I 
miss them every day. And Alice, my snowdrop, 
as I used to call her, or as she semeed to become 
before she left us, my white lily ; still pure and 
spotless, and delicate, but rearing herself from the 
earth with a gentle dignity that belongs not to its 
humbler sister the snowdrop. And Mrs. Charles 
Montrose preaching us a sermon every day by her 
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patience, under sorrofws that it was plain die had 
never forgotten. These are all gone — nor does the 
change cease here Ton know how there alwaTB 
seemed a gala day at that hoose ; scaicelj a meal 
eaten without company, none who called beii^ 
ever suffered to leave without breaking bread. And 
then the hunting parties, and the fishing parties^ 
the riding and the sailing making it ever gay. All 
that is past ! you may sit in the piazza now for 
many an hour, and hear the water as it ripples by 
the old wharf in the midst of the streaoL Poor 
Mrs. J. M. ! sorrow has not softened her ; die 
holds herself more proudly than ever ; but she has 
certainly proved herself a most excellent and un- 
sparing economist Her pride has no littleness in 
it ; nothing that would interfere with her plans. 
All the horses and carriages not actually needed 
are sold, and I suspect there are closer retrench- 
ments than these which are not so obvious to the 
world. Both she and her daughter will submit 
cheerfully to any privation, rather than that one 
of the people who have served them so long should 
pass into the hands of strangers. Our bright, 
queenly Isabelle, has been pressed down a little too 
much with all these sorrows ; she supported herself 
nobly till her brother was gone, but when the 
generous motive which his presence supplied was 
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removed, she sank down. She has begun a good 
work though, which I think, like all good works, 
will react in blessings on herself. She is teaching 
the plantation school begun by Alice, for two hours 
every day. I saw a scene that touched me very 
much the other day. Do you know old Cato 
whom the Colonel left free by his will? I was 
seated in the parlour at M. Hall, and through the 
nearly closed window shutters, saw him meet 
Isabelle as she was approaching from the school, 
and already so near the house that I could hear 
their conversation plainly. * You come from de 
school, missis V asked Cato. * Yes, Cato.' * He 
is good work, missis, he will bring blessin' on you ; 
ebery day I pray my good Far'er in Heaben, dat 
he bless you, and make you walk in de good path 
where you' earthly far'er walked.' I remember 
the time not many months since, when Isabelle 
would have met such a speech with a light though 
kind word, perhaps with a jest ; now it was beau- 
tiftil to see the bended head, the gentle seriousness 
of the countenance, and to mark, as she shook the 
old man's hand, and turned towards the house, that 
a tear stood upon her cheek. Yet she is sad, and 
has lost some of her beautiful colour, though evi- 
dently our friend Uriah thinks her none the less 
handsome for that. He occasionally calls at the 
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Hall of late, and I believe purely for the gratifica- 
tion of looking at her ; though he always pretends 
to have some business as an excuse/' 

Captain Wharton read this letter more than 
once. Whatever were the feelings it excited, they 
found no voice, and soon both he and Donald 
Montrose were too busily engaged with their 
military 'duties, to have much time for conversa- 
tion, or even for thought on more private interests. 
The war with the Seminoles— the Indians inhabit- 
ing the peninsula of Florida — ^had begun ; a war in 
which there was toil and bloodshed, but no glory— 
the evils of war without the halo which dazzles the 
eyes of men, who would take note of them. While 
they were engaged in tedious marchings and 
counter-marchings, and inglorious strife with men 
terrible only for their massacres of the unarmed 
and helpless, the first six months of Uriah Gold- 
wire's year of interest rolled away, and, pimctnal 
to the day, he presented himself at Montrose BilL 
Mrs. Montrose was ready for hiuL The sixteen 
hundred dollars, — ^interest for six months on forty 
thousand, at eight per. cent, — were paid and duly 
receipted, and still he lingered. After a while, he 
expressed a hope that Miss Isabelle was well — " 

" Miss Montrose is quite well,'* said Mrs. Mon- 
trose with some emphasis on her daughter's nama 
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Still he sat ; and she was wondering with an im- 
patient feeling, if be would srt and sit for ever, 
when Isabelle, who had just returned from her 
school, entered the room to say a few words to her 
mother. Without rising Uriah nodded slightly, 
and accosted her with " How d'ye do. Miss Is'bel X' 
With a haughty movement of her head, — it could 
tacarcely be called a bow, — and a distant " Good 
morning, sir/' Isabelle answered him, and having 
made her communication to her mother, withdrew. 
" Why, you ar'n't a going right away, when I 
waited so long to see you too T said Uriah z& he 
saw her approaching the door. 

Colouring with surprise and anger, Isabelle looked 
at her mother. 

" Go, my love/' said Mrs;. John Montrose, ** You 
will excuse my daughter, Mr. Goldwire ; she is par- 
ticularly engaged this morning;'' 

" Well, I may as well be a going too then," said 
Uriah, as he rose, and with one of the little nods, 
which he dignified with the name of bows, with* 
drew from the room His countenance expressed 
displeasure, and retained that expression long after 
he left the HalL At length some pleasant thought 
seemed to irradiate the gloom* This thought at 
length found vent in words : " My love, yes I like 
that ; that's what 111 call her, and she shall call 
VOL. II. N 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Every day, 
A little life, a blank to be inscribed 
With gentle deeds, such as in after time 
Console, rejoice, whene'er you turn the leaf 
To read them." 

And where did these six months leave our gentle 
Alice. In the prettiest of all pretty cottages in 
Cambridge, where rents were somewhat cheaper 
than immediately within the limits of Boston. 
Cheap rent theirs must be, since they had nothing 
but the interest of ten thousand dollars to live 
upon; Mr. Browne having withdrawn the two 
hundred a year he had contributed to his sister's 
support, since the legacy of Colonel Montrose had, 
as he said, given her an independence. The pretty 
cottage was shaded by two magnificent elms, and 
had a pretty garden attached to it. In this gar- 
den Alice, as she had no companion to walk with 
her, and was unfitted by her Southern habits for 
walking to any considerable distanqe firom her 
home unprotected, was accustomed to find the ex- 
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** Now, mamma, I may send for daddy Cato," 
said Alice, as on the first of Jmie, one month after 
they had moved into their little cottage, they 
feceiyed the three hundred dollars which was six 
months dividend on their bank stock. 

** Are you sure, my dear, that it will be best to 
send for himf' asked the more cautious mother. 
** It will take twenty dollars, I am afraid, to pay 
his expenses here." 

" Will it take only twenty? then surely, dear 
mamma, we can do it : see you have fifteen twen- 
ties here." 

** But, Alice, one hundred dollars of this must 
go for house rent ; then there is the hire of our 
two servants. Indeed I do not see how we can 
do it ; you need a new dress." 

** Oh ! but, mamma, I can make this one serve. 
I saw only the other day, in an old magazine, a 
way to make old bombazine look just as well as 
new, and I will try it on mine, when it gets very 
shabby. Indeed, mamma, it would do me more 
good to see daddy Cato than to have a dozen new 
dresses. '* 

^ But, Alice — ^my dear child, I hate to deny you 
anything, you have so little enjoyment." 

" Darling mother ! don't say that ; have I not 
you ?" and with a reverence and love, beauty in its 



prime hfts nreir von. Afieepveand her I^ to the 
&ded cfaeek of her mocher, as she kneli beside her 
rah her anns aiooii-i her wmibL 

The mocher laid her chOd's head upon her 
shxil'i^. anooihed bai^ the rii^ets from her 
face^ wad with leais nsng to her eyes at the quick 
nuenKsy that die was now her only one, said, 
"* Do as Yoa like, mj feve ; I waa onl j going to say 
that we sbcKiId hare to paj Catos expenaea bai^: 
hot we will not think of that now — write tor him." 

^ Oh. thank toq ! thank too. dear mamma ! I 
am sore tou wiQ be as glad to dee him as I diaH ; 
we shall not be half so niodi afraid erf* fiies and 
robbeis. and all sndi honiUe thii^;& when we 
hare a man abont the house ; and we shall never 
need to hire half a day's wock of a gardener. 
Daddj Cato will hoe and plant and do whateTer I 
want'' 

And about a month after, as Mis. Oiailes Mon- 
troee and Alice wefe seated at their tea. Cato walked 
in. loi^king a little amazed to find himaftlf actually 
there. 

^ Wherv is vour tmnk. daddv Cato ?** adced 
Alice, wheo the first g«edngs «d qaesdoniBg, 
over. 

^ I let** him in Bosson. ItCss Alice ; von see I 
couldn't Iving him, cause I hab for walk yere:^ 
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" And why did you walk ? Did you not know 
there was a stage that came from Boston, aknost to 
our door." 

'^ Yes, Missis, I year about dat stage, an' I gone 
to um, but dey say dey don't let nigger ride in 
um. I tell dem I ride in better carriage dan dat 
home ; but it wan't no use, dey wouldn'nt lem me 
come." 

Alice coloured at the thought of the indignity to 
one she so much respected, 
. " Never mind it, daddy Cato," she said, when I 
have a carriage you shall ride in it, and one of these 
saucy men II drive you, aud to-morrow we wiU 
see to getting your trunk out Now come, and I 
will show you the kitchen, and then the girls will 
get you some supper, and show you your room, for 
you must be very tired." 

" Tired for true, Missis ; but fas' I want to gib 
Miss Charles de money he sent for me. You was 
very good to sen' imi ma'am, but den you see I 
got enough by waitin' on de gentlemen to pay de 
Cap'in for bring me yere, so I didn't want um." 

" But, Cato," said Mra Charles Montrose, " I 
hardly feel as if I ought to take this. The money 
you made was your own ; you ought to have this 
to spend for yourself." 

" I spen' all dat, Missis ! how I gwine spen' it ? 
Oh no, ma'am I I got plenty," showing some 




i^A j/eneak Yam to eak at tie 
tben, bat nipriW tni eaher to da 
vadboDg or to lucre it doae ciM^wlnagL Xcr did ke 
emaap^ dbk pett j peneeatiaB by going afannd. 
Tbe eatieataied iqwymarMWi of the acBio vese 
then as now, a popular amnaemoit^ and ca ere^ 
walk were frfacarded biD% m iriddi toj blade 
fajo^^ Tery tludc and red Iip% and toj KadBg 
white ejrea figmed eoD^ienoadj' ; and ngged 
urdiiiM io tbe street often ibilawed oor good Oafeo 
with cries thaty if thcjhad little infineBoe on him, 
did not £ul to aroose the hottest indignation of 
Alice. Tety in qfote of all these diBi^reeaUes, 
when the antomn came, CSato dedined to letnm 
home. MiSL Montrose told him of tbe seventy of 
tbe winter, and her fears that he would sofier 
greatly from it ; bat he refdied that he was sore 
lie could stand it if she and '' Miss Aboe " coold, 
and that he had determined never to leave them 
till '^ Mass Charles '' came back. 

'' And what will Anber say to that, Cato V! 
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asked Mrs. Montrose, as she strove to turn away 
from the thoughts her son's name awakened. 

'* Ouw Missis I Sister Auber rudder I neber 
come home dan lef * you and Miss Alice in dis 
hard country, wa' you had to pay for ebery ting, 
eben to san* and wood, widout any friend." 

And they did indeed seem without friends, for 
as their mourning did not permit them to visit the 
last winter, and the Misses Browne were in no 
degree imwilling to indulge their beautifril cousin 
in her desire for retirement, they had made few 
acquaintances in Boston ,and none in Cambridge. 
The visits received from the Brownes themselves 
were few and far between. And yet, strange to 
say, Alice, if she was no longer the sportive child 
to whom life had shown only its spring-time, was as 
fiir removed from the occasional bursts of sorrow 
which had awakened the anxiety of her brother 
in Boston, when she was anticipating that her 
uncle and Donald might claim from her the im- 
mediate frdfilment of her promise in favour of the 
latter, as from the unresisting but more controlled 
and measured sadness which had attended her own 
ratification of her engagement, and postponement 
of its fulfilment in the previous summer. Sorrow 
has nothing purifying or strengthening in itself, 
but it supplies the most effectual stimulant to the 
exercise of our higher nature ; and when that 
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sorrow has been viearious, when we assume it 
willingly that we may minister to another's well- 
being, or bear it silently that we may save another 
pain, it becomes the grand means of developing 
the spiritual and heavenly attributes of man. And 
under such influences had the life of Alice, from 
the time of her uncle's death, been passing. First, 
she had endured the coldness of her aimt and the 
parting from her home, so dearly loved; then, 
during her abode at Mr. Browne's, a thousand 
petty annoyances added to the pain which the 
remembrance of the frauds of GJeorge Browne and 
the hardness of his father excited ; and now, in 
her Cambridge life, that privation of all social 
enjoyments which the young feel so keenly ; and 
through and over all these trials hung, as a dark 
pall, the never-ceasing fear of a deeper sorrow 
which she dared not look on steadily — ^the loss of 
Charles ; and yet all were borne not only without 
complaint to others, but without any outburst of 
the passionate and overborne soul even in her 
secret houra She had not said to herself, " My 
mother must not see me weep — I must look 
cheerful for my mother's sake ;" but she had said, 
" I must be cheerftd — I must be more than patient 
— I must be hopeful/' 

There were more than Charles on whom she 
dared not think. Fortunately, she had much to 
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do* During the summer and autumn her garden 
had been a great resource, and when winter came, 
and Cato had determined to remain with them, 
Alice, having learned by that time that three 
hundred dollars were by no means inexhaustible, 
had persuaded her mother to dismiss one of the 
servant-maids, whose place, by some increase of 
her own labours, she undertook to supply. And 
soul and body grew strong, and thus had fatherly 
love prepared her for yet deeper sorrow. 

The winter — one long remembered for the 
severity of its cold — gave them cause often to be 
grateful that Cato had chosen to remain with 
them. He shovelled their coal, he cut their wood, 
he went to the market for them ; and Alice assisted 
in household affairs and in making and mending 
their wearing apparel, and read to her mother, and 
now and then nursed her through a cold that 
increased a little hacking cough from which she 
had long suffered, and which sometimes brought 
on fever. With the advance of winter the nursing 
occupied more of her time and other employments 
less, and there came moments when a sudden 
spasm contracted the heart of Alice, and the 
strong soul was bowed, and the silent lips could 
scarce keep within their bars the agonizing cry 
that struggled to burst forth. But this was not 
often, for in her mother s presence she thought 
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DOC of boaell wmA she ■Um a left her now, eren 
br xugiiL M2& MonizQaewoiiklBdDiiseaiMl dreat 
heiBeSf eatik dar. asad oobib nte l^ psdour ; but 
it ne ooiTto he dorvniqKn a cooA disvn near 
tike fire, propped iq» br piOovs aad ocpv^ered with 
dawlfi. to watch Aline as die went aboot her fittle 
h<MiBelK4d caieSy or listen to ber as die read. The 
mother was moie dieexfdl tlian Ae had been onoe 
she bad begun to fear for OiaileB; of whom she 
now nerer Bpoke. Periiaps the thoi^it that Alioe 
had now too mndi of present Bonow to 8ii|qKHt 
the apprehensi<»i of greater, may have kept her 
silent, and the feeling that she was hersdf 1^ 
proadiing the ^iiitrwixld whither so many loved 
ones had gcHie, may have increased her chear- 
folnesfi. 

" Mother, darling mother ! let me go for a 
physiciaa; yon have coughed more to-day than 
I ever heard you,** cried Alice, as she stood 
beside her conch, with eyes whidi longed to 
weep. 

^' Give me some syrup ; I shall be better soon, 
dear pet,** — her most loving name for Alice — " no 
need of a physician." 

" But, my darling mother, it kills me to think 
that there is something you ought to have — some- 
thing that would make you suffer less.'' 

** Suffer 1 I do not suffer, dear : it is so sweet to 
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lie here in our own quiet home, and see you move 
about. But you look pale to-day, my love" — and 
the tender mother laid her thin, fair hand on the 
cheek that bent above her — '* I think I shall send 
you into Boston to-morrow, to your uncle; you 
must be wanting the money I left in his hands, 
and the drive will do you good," 

Alice shook her head. ^' Cato must go,*' she 
said ; " I cannot leave you." 

** Oh, I shall be better to-morrow, and Anne 
will take excellent care of me, and I really want 
you to go.'' 

And Alice thought, " I will speak to my uncle 
about my mother^s state, and if he thinks as I do, 
I will bring a physician out with me ;" and so she 
went 

Mrs. Montrose had been accustomed, at the half- 
yearly payment of her dividend, to leave in the 
hands of her brother all the money which she did 
not immediately want. He had now one hundred 
and fifty dollars for her ; and as the first of Feb- 
ruary was near, when a quarter's rent on her cot- 
tage would be due, she needed it Cato was dis- 
patched in the morning of the last of January for 
the stage running between Cambridge and Boston : 
it called for Alice, and she entered it, though with 
a timidity which would seem ridiculous to a young 
lady whose home had always been in New England. 
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Her Southern training had given Alice some doubt 
afi to the propriety of a young lady's entering a 
public conveyance alone ; and though the thought 
that her mother had desired her to go removed this 
doubt from her mind, it could not entirely expel 
from her heart the feeling associated with it Be- 
fore the ride was half completed, however, she was 
entirely at her ease. 

There were four male, and no female passengers 
in a stage intended to accommodate nine persons, 
when she entered it Many seats were therefore 
vacant, yet, as soon as she appeared, the men ar- 
ranged themselves in such a manner that she 
should have the best seat in the stage, and that 
she should not be crowded. Then, as soon as she 
was seated, the window beside her was closed, the 
day being intensely cold. These little attentions 
were paid in a manner that was quiet though kind, 
and then the conversation which their stopping for 
her had momentarily interrupted, was resumed^ 
It was on a subject, at that time of the deepest in- 
terest to every American — the removal of the 
government deposits from the United States Bank, 
and the probable efifects of that step on the future 
fortimes of the institution. The argument was 
conducted with spirit and intelligence, and three 
out of the four persons with manners so deferential 
to a woman, and minds so well informed, were me- 
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chaiiics ; one a ship, and the other two house- 
carpenters. Glory to New England ! Whatever 
may be her faults, while she can boast that her 
workmen are thus intelligent, those faults will be 
but as spots on the sun. 

Alice was set down at her uncle's door, and was 
so fortunate as to find him at home. Mr. Browne 
sent a check to the bank immediately for the 
money, and in the mean time invited Alice into 
his study, as he had, he said, something important 
to communicate to her. " Have you heard any 
thing of Charles, uncle ?" was the first thought of 
Alice. 

" No ; it is of business I would speak to you. 
Alice, do you know it is reported this morning that 
the United States Bank has suspended payment, 
and that, if it be true, the general impression is 
that it will never resume it T 

" Then had not mamma's ten thousand dollars 
better be withdrawn from that bank T 

" Withdrawn ? — -I should like to know how you 
would withdraw it ? But I see your Southern edu- 
cation has left you utterly ignorant of business, and 
I must tell you that if the report be correct, yout 
scrip of stock for ten thousand dollars is not worth 
half that sum. It would be folly to sell out just 
at the height of a panic, and yet it is a property 
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that is merely nominal till the affiiirs of the Bank 
are settled, for you will receive no dividend'* 

" And what are we to do T exclaimed the help- 
less girl with white lips. 

" I am sure I do not know ; if Colonel Mon- 
trose or your mother had listened to my advice, I 
should have known what you could do, for I would 
have taken care that you should be educated in 
such a manner as to be independent through your 
own exertions; I would not have educated you 
for a fine lady and then left you to support your- 
self." 

The colour which dismay had driven fix)m them 
came back to the cheeks of Alice, and she said, 
with a spirit which her usual gentleness had not led 
Mr. Browne to expect, " If such necessity should 
come upon me, it will be in no degree the £Eiult of 
my uncle Montrose, who was my best friend — ^my 
more than father — *' tears stopped her speecL 

" I am glad you are satisfied ; no one else cer- 
tainly has any right to complain/' said Mr. Browne, 
coldly. 

Alice still wept, though silently, and Mr. Browne 
took up the newspaper. The silence was unbroken 
until the servant entered. He brought the money 
—one hundred and fifty dollars — ^and Mr. Browne 
counted it and placed it before Alice. 
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" And this is all we have in the world \" she 
said, looking at it, but not touching it. 

** I did not say that ; there are desperate specu- 
lators who might, perhaps, give half its nominal 
value for your bank stock.'* 

'^ Five thousand dollars I that would make my 
mother quite comfortable— she is very ill, worse 
than I ever saw her. I came to Boston to-day, 
only that I might get the address of your phy- 
sician and obtain his advice : I must do it stilL 
While she is ill I must have money, when she 
is well again, I can work for her." Alice spoke 
rapidly, she was thinking aloud. She had arrived 
at her conclusion, and raising her eyes which had 
hitherto been fixed on the table before her, she 
said with decision, '' Uncle, you must sell that 
stock for ua'' 

" To do that I must have your mother's order, 
and she has no right to do such a rash thing as to 
sacrifice it, as she must do now, when no one can 
tell that it will not be up at par again in a few 
months. Besides, she cannot order a sacrifice, for 
she has only a life estate in it, with the remainder 
to Charles, or in case of his not surviving her, to 
you," 

" But, uncle, neither Charles nor I care for any- 
thing in comparison with my mother s comfort, and 
that must be cared for now — ^now — she is too ill to 
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taUc ol what may be done months hence. The 
stock must be sold at once ; even though we were 
certain that it would be at par six months from 
this time, imless we could borrow on that cer- 
tainty." 

" But there is no certainty, not even a probabi- 
lity, in my opinion." 
. " Then we must sell — " 

" It must be through some other agent than me. 
To sell at a sacrifice, I must have an order signed 
by your mother, and Charles, and yourself." 

" Then, God help us ! One hundred and fifty 
dollars, out of which to-morrow we must pay fifty 
for rent—" 

" You must do no such thing.'' 

« But it is due-how can we help paying it V 

" There will be a great deal of rent due to- 
morrow, that will not be paid ; landlords must wait 
till people can get more money." 

" But you see we have the money in our hands." 

" And it is one-third of all you hava" 

" What of that ? what we owe does not really 
belong to us, we have no right to keep it." 

" I see you are even more ignorant of business 
than I supposed ; acting on your Quixotic notions, 
I think you ought to turn out of your house to- 
morrow, as you certainly have no prospect of being 
able to pay the next quarter's rent" 
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" That is true,*' said Alice, turning deadly pale, 
and falling back into the seat from which she had 
risen. After a pause of some minutes, during 
which Mr. Browne did not speak, she looked up 
and added, " How would it do for me to see the 
landlord and tell him the whole ? perhaps he would 
rather run the risk than have his house empty ; 
and to make it worth his while, I would offer him 
twice the rent we now pay whenever we can sell 
the stock. What do you think of it, uncle ? Had 
I not better see him ?" 

Mr. Browne did not answer immediately. He 
took off his gold spectacles, wiped them, put them 
on again, and then looking at Alice through them, 
said, " If your landlord were like landlords in 
general, I should think your going to him with 
such a proposal very much like a man's hanging 
himself to prevent his execution, but Gaston is very 
unlike most men, and it may be the best thing you 
can do." 

"It is the most honest thing I can do," said 
Alice, " and I will do it ; but you said Gaston, I 
thought our landlord's name was Barker.'' 

" Barker is the agent, Gaston is yoiur landlord ; 
I will give you his address. There is the number 
of his house in Summer-street, though I think you 
will be more likely to find him at his place of 
business there," and he gave her an address whose 
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very 90Und was ominous of crowds of carts, and 
vulgar men, and hurry and confusion, and all that 
makes a delicate woman feel herself out of place, 
while conscious that she is doing nothing positively 
improper. Alice grew timid as she looked. 

"Uncle, can you not go foi* me?" she asked, 
with a desperate effort. 

" No, no ; you must see Qaston yourself, and 
you must do it to-day, for to-morrow Barker will 
be down upon you, and he is a very different sort 
of man. You had better go at once, I will call ta 
see your mother soon — give my love to her." 

" Uncle, poor mamma is very ill, I must see the 
doctor. Please give me his address too ; and pray, 
uncle, when you come to see my mother, do not 
tell her anything of this troublesome business ; her 
anxiety about me would make her worse. Promise 
me, imcle," she added more earnestly, as he hesi* 
tated, " promise me ; when she can bear it, I will 
tell her myself." 

" Well, we will see about it ;" and unable to get 
any more positive assurance, Alice was obliged to 
content herself with thia 

Alice had walked about Boston occasionally with 
her cousins, and she knew enough of its streets to 

find her way to Dr. J 's without much diflBculty, 

She went there first, both because it was nearest^ 
and because she hoped to gather strength from 
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time for^her encounter with Mr. Gaston. Dr. 

J-= was at home, and received her with the 

kindness for which he was noted. He heard all 
that Alice had to say respecting her mother, and 
drew from her, by his questions, many things 
which she had scarcely thought worthy of telling. 
He marked, as she recounted these, the fluttered 
breathing, the changing colour, the anxious eye, in 
which tears would sometimes gather, spite of her 
evident effort to suppress them, and he could not 
rudely crush the hope in her yoimg heart. 

" I will give you some medicine for your mother, 
my child," he said, when he had learned aU ; " but 
you can do more for her than I. Cheerfulness is 
her best medicine ; let her hear nothing, see no- 
thing that will make her anxious, if you can help 
it ; a quiet mind and the advancing summer may 
give her back to you for many years yet." 

Happy words to the young heart, which wants 
only permission to hope. The tears which had 
gathered in the eyes of Alice were now flowing 
down her cheeks, but they were joyful tears. 

" Will you please, sir, to tell my uncle, Mr. 
Browne, how important it is to keep my mother 
free from anxiety. I am afraid of his telling her 
something which will distres her very mucL" 

This was said while Dr. J-- — was putting up 
his medicine : as he gave it to her, with a height- 
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ened colour and a pretty hesitation, which showed 
it was the first time she had ever offered payment 
to a gentleman for any service, Alice asked if he 
would tell her what she owed him. 

" Oh ! we will let that alone till we get a bill 
worth paying/' he said playfully. " I shall come 
and see your mother soon.*' 

The countenance of Alice drooped. Perhaps 
there is no harder trial in life than the feeling that 
we cannot do all we wish for some iU— it may be 

the yoimg, warm, generous heart, it seems too 
bitter to be boma To this natural cause of suffer- 
ing, Alice added a defect for which she was in- 
debted to her Southern education — a feeling allied 
to contempt for any carefulness respecting money. 
And now she must decline the proffered visit to 
her mother, or she must permit the friendly phy- 
sician to make that visit, knowing that it was very 
improbable that she would ever be able to pay his 
bill. Had it been only, that to requite this visit Alic0 
must give her last dollar, and in doing so run the 
risk of starvation, it would have been considered 
a less evil than to decline it — ^to seem at once 
ungrateful to him, thoughtless of her mother's 
comfort, and covetous of gold. But the alternative 
was grief and mortification to herself or dishonesty ; 
and with an effort which few can estimatOj she 
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said, making a vain effort to assume a tone as Ught 
as his own, " I had rather, if you please, pay you 
now, Doctor ; and if my mother gets worse, I will 
come to you again. We are not very rich, and it 
may be that when your bill becomes worth paying, 
we could not pay it" 

Dr. J had seen the struggle in her mind, 

and clasping in his her hand with the bill she was 
offering him, he said, '^ My dear child, I honour 
you; I would ahnost be willing a daughter of 
mine should be tried as you have been this mom> 
ing, to be assured that she would come out of the 
trial as you have done. But now I will tell you 
what you must do; you must tell your mother 
that you met me, and that I inquired after her 
and requested you to tell her that I was coming to 
see her soon — every word true— as a friend — mark 
— ^not a physician, and I will come very soon. I 
ought to have been long ago ; your mother and I 
are old friends, and your father paid me many a 
bill before you were bom ; so remember my mes- 
sage now, and good-bye." 

He would have turned away, seemingly in great 
haste, but the weeping Alice held his hand, ex- 
claiming, " Dear Doctor J , I never can thank 

you as I ought, but — '' 

" Then don't try ; that's a good child, never try 
what you know you can't dp ; besides, it is im- 
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portant your mother should have that medicine at 



<mce." 



^ Is it?' asked Alice, her thoughts at once 
diverted from everything else to rest upon her 
mother, '' is it ? I was going to see our landlord, 
Mr. Gaston, but — " 

" Mr. Gaston ? — ^You will hardly find him at 
home at this hour/' 

^* No, sir ; my uncle gave me the address of his 
counting-house — " 

'^ And you were going there in the midst of the 
shipping business ; why you are quite a heroine, I 
declare." 

Alice smiled, though the tears still hung up(m 
her lashes, as she thought how the heroine's heart 
was sinking at the anticipation of the bold adven- 
ture, but she said nothing. 

* Well, you can go and see Mr. Gaston ; your 
mother must have the medicine before she sleeps 
to-night, that is all, and now I see my carriage is 
at the door. I only came home for a lunch ; get 
in, and I will drive you to Mr. Gaston." 

And so he did drive her to the very door, and 
apologize then for not going in to find Mr. Gast(m 
for her, as he feared he had already kept a brother 
physician waiting, with whom he was to have held 
a consultation at that hour. Had he known the 
half-terrified feeling, with which Alice turned from 
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him to enter that great warehouse, we think the 
good Doctor's brother physician would have waited 
longer. 

Timidly and slowly, shrinking from every eye, 
Alice wound her way among bales, barrels, boxes 
— a noose now hanging threatingly above her, and 
now a cry of " Take care there,'' causing her to 
spring aside just as a barrel came rolling across 
her path. She entered the house ; still all was 
bustle; no one suflSciently at leisure to give her 
any encouragement in asking questions. At length 
she met the eyes of one man ; they seemed to her 
excited fancy to question her right to be there, 
and she replied to the question with " Mr. Gaston ?" 
— *' Up stairs," was the brief direction, as he re- 
turned to rolling his barrel. Ascending the black 
and crazy-looking stairs, Alice looked around for 
Mr. Gaston, or at least for some one whom she 
might conjecture to be he, but she saw none. All 
here too were busy, though the employments were 
of a more quiet character. At one end was a win- 
dow opening to the floor, through which the bales 
brought up in those nooses seen below, were re- 
ceived and conducted to their appropriate place ; 
at the farther end were elevated desks surrounded 
by a railing at which clerks stood to write. She 
paused at the head of the stairs, and looked at aJ] 
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these things, but no one noticed her. She grew 
more and more nervous ; she felt what she did 
must be done quickly, and repeating, " my unde 
would not have sent me here if it was wrong to 
come ; she stepped to one of these desks and said, 
" Mr. Gaston.'' 

"In his ofiSce — Invoice 98" — the clerk had 
returned to his business, and Alice looked for the 
office. On the right, a door opened into a small 
room, and over that door was printed "Office." 
She felt at that moment much like one who has 
tracked a lion to his den and is about to ^iter. 
She advanced to the door, and saw a gentleman 
seated at a table writing letters. "Was this a 
Ya/nkee shopkeeper?" He was a New England 
merchant, a noble specimen of a noble class. She 
had time to observe him, for he had not heard her 
light step and did not raise his head. Mr. Qaston 
was tall, but as he sat Alice saw only the broad 
chest and shoulders, and massive head that bent 
above the paper over which his hand was rapidly 
moving. His dark hair was mixed with gray, but, 
unthinned by age, it fell in waving masses over his 
temples. His features were large but well-formed. 
About the mouth, when in repose, there was pe- 
culiar sweetness of expression, softening the some 
what stem character of the full, overhanging fore- 
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head with its bushy Imtows. Over the whole man 
there was now a quietude which was encouraging. 
Alice ventured within the room. He raised his 
head, and fix)m under those thick brows the dark 
eyes flashed upon her like lightning from a cloud. 
Her lips moved, but she could not even articulate 
his name. He rose instantly, and moving a chair 
towards her, said, " Pray be seated, madam ; did 
you wish to speak to me ?'* 

Alice leaned upon 'die chair he had handed her ; 
she felt faint and raised her heavy black veil, 
exposing to the eyes of Mr. Oaston, not the face of 
a matronly widow, as he had at first supposed her, 
but that of a lovely young girl. 

" Was it Mr. Gaston whom you wished to see V 
he inquired again. 

'< Yes, sir,*' she replied softly, tremblingly, ** my 
mother rents one of your houses — " 

'' Mr. Barker attends to that business for me ; if 
you leave your address with me, I will send him 
to you ;" and, reseating himself, he resumed the 
pen, as if his business with her was finished, yet 
he did not write, waiting apparently till she should 
give him her address and withdraw. 

Here was a difficulty on which Alice had never 
reckoned, she faiew nothing yet of the value of 
time to a man of bu»ness. Her last hope seemed 

o 2 
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fallin g her, but she would not let go her hold of it; 
it was all that stood between her mother — at that 
moment she thought not of herself — and the 

grave, for had not Dr. J told her that sh^ 

must be kept quiet? Desperation gave her 
courage, and in a firmer tone she said, " I am sorry 
to trouble you, sir, but I must speak to you ; I 
will not keep you long, sir, I have but a few words 
to say, and I will wait till you are at leisure.^' 

Mr. Gaston smiled with the thought that that 
would be a long waiting, but he saw that this 
was no common case of complaint of an agent, or 
desire for a new pantry, or another coat of paint, 
or any other of those thousand and one fancies 
with which lady-tenants are apt to consume the 
time and patience of landlords ; and at once lay- 
ing aside his pen, he begged that she would be 
seated, and evidently prepared himself to listen. 

" I came to town to-day, sir, to get the money 
for your rent, to-morrow being quarter-day ; and 
my uncle, Mr. Browne — " 

Alice was hurrying on to say all in the /etc; 
words she had promised, but she was interrupted 
here with the question, " May I ask to whom I 
have the pleasure of speaking X' 

" Alice Montrose, sir ; my mother, Mrs. Charles 
Montrose, rents one of your houses in Cam- 
bridge.'^ 
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" Is it possible ? my old friend, Alice Browne, 
so near to me, and how is she ?" 

" Very, very ill, sir ; and that is one reason why 

I have troubled you. Dr. J says she must be 

kept quiet and cheerful, and if we have to move 
to-morrow, I am afraid the exposure and the 
anxiety will kill her;" and the clear, truthful, 
gentle eyes which were fixed on Mr. Gaston's face 
filled with tears, and a choking sensation forced 
her to pause for a moment 

" Move to-morrow !'' exclaimed Mr. Gaston, 
" and why would you move ? Has Barker threat- 
ened you because of any diflSculty with your 
rent V 

" Oh no, sir, Mr. Barker knows nothing about 
it," Alice hastened to say ; "we have always paid 
oiu- rent, and I have what is due to-morrow, here 
ready for him," showing her little purse as she 
spoke, " but I heard this morning that the United 
States Bank had— had failed I believe — ^at least," 
as she saw Mr. Gaston smile, " that it would not 
pay any dividends just now ; and as all my mother 
has is in that bank, I know we shall not be able, 
if this be the case, to pay the next quarter's rent, 
and that we ought, therefore, to move out of your 
house, and give you an opportunity of letting it to 
some other person.'' 

Alice paused, and Mr. Gaston, with pity stirring 
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at his heart for one who seemed to have nothing 
but her childish simplicity and imyeiled trath to 
<q)po6e to the strife and shocks of life, said, ^* My 
poor child ! and was this what you came to say to 
me?" 

" Not all, sir. My uncle thinks we may be able 
to sell the stock for half price, and that will be five 
thousand dollars. I wanted him to sell it to-day ; 
but he said he would not make such a sacrifice 
without an order from my mother and my brother, 
and Charles is away — at sea — and it dtay be long 
before he returns'' — she could not say, we fear he 
may never return ; to think such a thought was 
enough — to hear it expressed in words would be 
more than she could bear : '' but I thought you, 
sir, would understand all about the bank better 
than I, and that perhaps you would rather run the 
risk of our being able to pay this next quarter, 
than to let your house remain empty, as it would 
be likely to do at this season/' Mr. Gaston would 
have spoken, but she went on rapidly, "And as 
there is a risk of your having to wait, sir, when- 
ever we do sell the stock, or get owr dividends 
again, we would pay you double rent for this 
quarter." 

There was a struggle between a smile and a tear 
in Mr. Gaston's eyes, and he had to turn away his 
head and to clear his throat before he could reply. 
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And Alice thought he was considermg on her pro- 
posal, and was greatly relieved when he said, 
'* That is a very advantageous offer for me. Would 
you not be willing to make the same arrangement 
for the last quarter V 

Alice looked doubtfully at her purse, then said, 

I have the money ready for to-morrow, sir.'* 
But if it will take all you have — '' 

" It will not take all, sir ; it will leave us one 
hundred dollars.'* 

" That ia^very little, and your mother ill too. 
You will need it all before the bank resumes pay- 
ment ; you had better keep it, and let your pro- 
posal cover the last quarter as well as the coming 






one." 



" But, sir, if we should never be able to pay 
you, — ^there is great risk, I aiu afraid.'' 

" But you offer handsomely for the risk — cent* 
per cent — ^and we, business men, live on risks ; 
'nothing venture, nothing have,' is our motto. 
Come, I see you will consent ; so I will write to 
Barker, and tell him he need not call on you, 
for that you and I have settled this affiiir for our- 
selves." 

** And my mother," said Alice. 

Mr. Gaston's pen remained suspended for a 
moment : he looked up ; he was going to propose 
that Alice should say to her mother that she had 
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seen her landlord, and settled witli him —it woold 
be true in words ; but as he met those clear, child- 
like eyes, he hesitated to give her what he felt 
assured would be her first lesson in deception, even 
though he thought the deception here so light and 
so venial ; and he changed his speech to, " You 
are right, my child, this could not be concealed 
from your mother; give me the fifty dollars, and 
remember that when what you have in your hands 
is exhausted, I will be very glad to be your banker 
on the same terms, you have offered ibr the next 
quarter's rent/' 

And Alice went home with a lighter heart, and 
with much higher respect for her own abilities as a 
business woman than her uncle, Mr. Browne, had 
appeared to entertain. The elation of her spirits 
had made her even forgetful of the disagreeable 
walk to the stage- oflSce from Mr. Oaston's ware- 
house. But he did not permit her to go alone ; 
he accompanied her himself, placed her in ihe 
stage, saw that she was protected from the cold air, 
and, as he shook her hand at parting, said, ''I 
shall see you soon. Tell your mother you have 
seen her old friend, Frank Gaston, who used to 
think himself quite a man at fourteen, when she 
allowed him to be her beau, and that he sends his 
love to her, and is coming to call on her." He 
turned away, and Uien looked back to ask, ** May 
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I bring my little girl with me ? She is but a 
child yet" 

** I shall be delighted to see her/' said Alice ; 
and with a smile and a nod he was gone. 

" It was very kind in him to come here with 
me," thought Alice, " I like him very much — he 
does not look in the least as I fancied a Yankee 
shopkeeper would — ^l)ut he was very anxious to 
make that cent per cent I wonder what my 
uncle will say of my Southern education when he 
finds how nicely I have arranged it all, and that I 
can not only keep the house but may get money 
from Mr. Gaston if I need it — but I shall not do 
that if I can help it — I must be as saving as I 
can." 

And so with happy thoughts Alice went home 
to cheer her mother with the messages of her 

friends, Dr. J and Mr. Gaston, and to feel 

cheered herself by the fresh air, the change from 
the still home to the bustle of the city, and, more 
than all, the memory of successful exertion made 
for those she loved. 

For awhile all went smoothly at the cottage. 
Dr. J called, and his medicine and advice cer- 
tainly lessened the sufferings of the invalid if they 
did not restore her strength. Mr. Gaston came, 
and with him his young daughter of thirteen, with 
dark hair and eyes like her father's, more delicate 

o 3 
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features, and a countenance full of animation. She 
W£U3 charmed with Alice, and at parting promised 
to come Teiy often. 

" Will you let her ?" asked Mr. Gaston with a 
smile to Mrs. Montrose. 

" Let her ! we shall be more than gratified — ^we 
shall be flattered to find that we can draw a gay 
young girl to our quiet home." 

" You may expect to see her then, for Ellen has 
no measure in her likings, and I see she has already 
set up your Alice as the heroine of her fancy. I 
wish she may take her as her model'" 

Mrs. Montrose had lately given up all the cares 
of the house and of the purse to Alice ; and Alice, 
after her success in Boston, suffered no apprehension 
until she found herself before the first month of the 
quarter was passed commencing on the second half 
of her hundred. " I must economize," she said to 
herself ; and like all young reformers, her measures 
were vehement We have already said that Cato 
had been accustomed to go to market for her, yet 
he did not so quickly perceive the change in afiGskirs 
as did the woman-servaot 

"Dare— dat chicken is to be kep' for Miss 
Charles — half to be cook' to day; and dare's a 
steak for Miss Alice and we dinner." 

" Half a chicken ! Well, in all my bom days I 
never cooked half a chicken before. I don't know 
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what you're agoing to do, but next month don't 
catch me in this place. If people are too poor to 
feed a girl, they'd better do their own work," said 
the cook, the latter part of her address being aotto 
voce, yet not too low to be heard by Cato. He 
turned upon her with a hot rebuke, but Alice came 
into the kitchen, and with instinctive delicacy he 
felt it would not do for her to hear this, and was 
silent. But he could not forget. All day those 
few little words, " too poor to feed a girl," lay a 
heavy weight on Cato's heart, and again and again 
came the answering thought, " Mass Charles' child 
— ^my poor maussa niece can't be poor buckra." 
But spite of this confident mental denial to their 
truth, the words would come back, and there would 
come, too, impleasant recollections in corroboration 
of them — ^recollections of the different sums ex- 
pended in marketing now and when he first came, 
and of how careful Alice was in impressing him 
with the necessity of keeping within a certain sum 
in his expenditure. Long and much did Cato 
think on this subject, and an excellent plan he 
arranged, should it really prove true ; but he did 
not dare to propose it till he had proof. ** Poor 
buckra" is to a negro a term of contempt ; even 
Cato could not rise so far above the prejudices of 
his class as not to feel the suspicion of poverty dis- 
honouring to those whom he had always supposed 
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far above its reach. Not that he would honour 
them less; for whatever their necessities^ they 
would still be •' of the fam'ly ''— " his Miss' Charles 
and Miss Alice ;" but he could not expect others to 
regard them as he did, those especially who did not 
know " the famly." 

Cato had happened to enter when Alice, soon 
after he had announced his design to spend the 
winter at the North, was persuading her mother 
that one woman would do all they needed. 

" Try it, my dear ; you will soon be tired of it," 
said Mrs. Montrose ; and Cato was quite of her 
opinion. 

And Alice was tired of it, for the habits of her 
life had unfitted her for great exertion, and from 
ignorance of the best method of doing things, her 
labours were often doubled. Much of what she did 
was unknown to her mother, for as Mrs. Montrose 
was now a late sleeper, Alice could dust the parlour, 
arrange the breakfast-table, and make the coffee, 
and smile pleasantly when her mother, finding every 
thing ready for her on rising, would say, " Certainly, 
darling, your one woman does wonders." 

But Cato saw all she did, and he understood the 
pale face and the weary movements when evening 
came, and now that " too poor to feed a girl " was 
a key to what had seemed mysterious to him. And 
such pity was in his heart, and such help in his 
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hands, and yet he dared not speak. But Cato's 
time was coming. 

With her utmost economy, Alice found her purse 
was emptying fast If she could only have dared 
to tell her mother all, she confidently believed that 
she could fill it again ; " for can I not teach, and 
embroider, and do a thousand things by which 
people make money ?" she said to herself. ** Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention," says a proverb, 
and so in her increasing necessities Alice devised a 
plan for the accomplishment of some of her money- 
making designs. She had often noticed, and of 
late with deep interest, a sign on a fancy-store 
which she passed in going in or out of Boston— 
" Embroidery in worsted and silk done here — 
workwomen wanted." One day, when compelled 
to go in for some medicine for her mother, she 
stopped the stage at this store, and with great tre- 
pidation entered and inquired whether they could 
give her some embroidery to do. The keen, black 
eyes of the shop-woman peered under the close 
black bonnet into the blushing and drooping face 
of Alice, to whom it seemed very long before she 
answered, "What's the name? We don't give 
work to people we don't know." 

Here was a difficulty of which Alice had never 
thought ; but she had few acquaintances— none of 
them would be likely to come here, or if they did, 
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ibey would hardly inquire who did the work they 
ordered ; and, reassared, she answered, " Montrose 
—Miss Montrose." 

*' Miss Montrose, — never heam the name before ; 
it sounds just for all the world like a novel-name. 
Are you sure it be your own name f ' 

Aice looked up with soxprise, and perhaps some 
indignation. She forgot that her very application 
was an acknowledgment of poverty, and that 
poverty was a suspicions circumstance. There was 
something in her look which the shrewd Yankee 
woman interpreted in her favour, for she answered 
it with, " Well, well, I did'nt mean no offence — we 
can't trust everybody you know ; but may be you 
can give a reference to somebody we know." 

Alice thought of her uncle, or Mr. Gaston ; but 
the first she feared might speak of it before her 
mother, and she did not like to trouble Mr. Gaston ; 
so she answered, though with hesitation, " I fear I 
cannot" 

" Then youll have to leave the value of the 
things you take, in pledge. Now here's an apum 
— the silk's worth nigh on to two dollars ; and then 
there's the floss,— I couldn't let it go without a five 
dollar in pledge, no how." 

** I have not so much money with me," said 
Alice despairingly, and turned to leave the shop. 

*' Stop ! stop !" cried the woman, *' if you han't 
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got money, han't you got nothin' else valuable — 
han't you got no jeweUery f" 

Alice remembered a ring with a small diamond 
which had been a birthday gift from Isabelle, and 
as such was always worn, even now when most 
jewellery was discarded as unsuitable to her mourn- 
ing. Accordingly, pulling off her glove, she offered 
it to the woman, who exclaimed, as the ungloved 
hand was extended to her, '* Ooodness gracious 
me ! what a white, soft, little hand ! that hand 
there never did any hard work : but I don't think 
I can take your ring— that little bit of a shiny stone 
can't be worth much ; —now that breastpin you've 
got in your hankerchief's another thing ; if you'll 
leave that — " 

" Oh, I cannot, I cannot !" cried Alice. 

It was a head of Colonel Montrose exquisitely 
painted, and an excellent likeness; it had been 
done during their visit to Boston three years before, 
and presented to her by her uncle himself. No— - 
she could not part with it 

"But why not?"' sharply asked the woman; 
'* you don't think we're agoing to steal it, do you ! 
Ill give you a receipt for it, if you like." 

Alice hesitated. She could evidently get the 
work in no other way, and she wanted the work 
much. ** The woman who deliberates is lost," says 
one who understood our nature well; and the 
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deliberations of Alice ended in her taking out the 
brooch, and asking for some cotton and a box, that 
she might see it put carefully away, as the slightest 
scratch would injure the painting. All preliminaries 
thus arranged, she was permitted to take the 
apron. 

This was the first action of her life which Alice 
had concealed from her mother, and, satisfied with 
her motive, we think she rather enjoyed the little 
mystery. Her embroidery, rolled in tissue paper, 
lay in her work-basket, covered with some homely 
but necessary work, and was only taken up when 
her mother slept, or when she could seat herself so 
as to be sure that she was out of the range of her 
vision. In a fortnight, working thus at odds and 
ends of time, Alice had finished the apron, for 
which she was to receive two dollars. She wanted 
the money, but, alas ! the elements heed not our 
wants, and one of those long, pitiless storms that 
mark — we cannot say a Boston spring, for there is 
no such thing — ^but the breaking up of a Boston 
winter, had commenced. For three successive 
mornings Alice looked disconsolately forth upon 
sleet and rain, which she would willingly have 
encountered, but at the bare thought of which her 
mother looked distressed and surprised too, as she 
was ignorant of the object which made Alice willing 
to brave the exposure. At length patience was 
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exhausted — Alice could wait no longer; beddes, 
though she might not go, could she not send Cato 
with a note ? She could trust to his secrecy, she knew, 
if she only acknowledged to him that she did not 
wish it known. Accordingly, having wrapped the 
apron first in its tissue covering, aud then in a 
clean napkin, and having placed the package in a 
covered basket as a better security from weather, 
she wrote a note to the shop-woman, requesting 
her, if satisfied with the work, to send her by the 
bearer the money due for the embroidery, and 
another supply of work. She added, that should 
a deposit still be required from her, she would be 
obliged to her to receive the heavy gold chain 
which would be delivered by the bearer, in place 
of the brooch, which, she requested, should be 
returned by him. All being now ready, and her 
mother not having yet risen, Alice called Cato to 
the parlour, and revealed to him her secret, and 
explained her wishes. He promised all she wished, 
yet still he stood by the table at which she sat, 
with his arms hanging down before him, the hands 
being clasped, and with his head bowed. Surprised 
at his delay, Alice asked, "Are you afiraid of the 
storm, daddy Cato? It is very bad, I know, 
but—'' 

'* Me, Missis ! me 'fraid storm ! No, Missis, me 
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no 'firaid — but, Miss Alice," and his voice sunk to 
a low and sad tone—" is you want money, Missis f* 

*' A little just now, Cato —but I hope Charles 
will come soon." Poor Alice ! she liked to speak 
of that hope, for no one would have contradicted 
her for worlds, and from the silence which she 
construed as assent, it gathered strength — " Charles 
Irill come soon, and then we shall have money 
^[lough for ourselves, and to pay our dear old Baddy 
for all he has done for us." 

Alice spoke cheerfully, and laid her little white 
hand on Cato's clasped ones as she concluded. He 
smiled, but it did not divert him from his purpose. 

" Missis, an't it nigger is fetch money yah too ?" 
he asked. 

Alice looked at him a moment in surprise, and 
then laughed merrily as she said, " Why, daddy 
Cato, do you mean to sell yourself?'* 

" No, Missis — ^not for sell — I neber want to go 
out o* de famly ; but wha' hender you for hire me 
out. Missis V 

Tears were in the eyes of Alice as she looked up 
at him, but she smiled too as she answered with 
another question—" And what should we do with- 
out you ? Who would split our wood, and bring 
oin* coal from the vault, and market for us, and do 
a hundred other things ? and above all, who would 
guard us at night ?" 
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'^Dat's true," said Cato, looking somewhat 
perplexed. Suddenly his eye kindled ; a new 
thought seemed to have arisen in his mind : '^ But 
suppose, Miss Alice, you was to hire me in de day^ 
time, and I was to come home ebery night — how 
den r the concluding question with an arch simpU- 
city of manner, as if he had announced the key to 
all difficulties. 

" Why then, daddy Cato, I could not hire you 
at alL Do you not remember you are free ? If 
you are hired, it must be by yourself, and all you 
make will be your own to do as you please with." 

" An' me can hire myself, Missis ?" 

"Yes, certainly; you are free now, and that 
means that no one has a right to make you work — " 

" I know dat, Missis ~ I know dat," interrupting 
her, for she had now given the full idea entertained 
of liberty by his race ; " but I want to know ef me 
can hire myself out and git de money ?" 

Cato knew well that he could receive wages for 
any piece of work done — this he had often received 
while he was yet a slave ; but that word hire con- 
veyed the idea of a contract, and he was yet 
unaccustomed to the thought that he could make 
a legally binding contract At length he seemed 
to understand fully all the powers and privileges 
acquired as a freeman, and he set out on his errand 
provided with an umbrella — in the stage he would 
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not, as we have said, be pennhted to ride, and on 
H he did not like to ride. To the proposal diat he 
should moant there, he replied, ^No like mn, 
missis, make my head ta'n romid — rodder wi^dk — 
when I git home I can ride 'nough.'' 

When Cato arrived at the shop in street, 

the shopwoman with whom Alice had dealt was 
leaning over the counter, in apparently very inte- 
resting conversation with a man, who wrapped in a 
sortout of not very fine cloth, with a muffler knit 
of coarse yam, loosed from his neck but hanging 
over his shoulders, and a black beaver rather the 
worse for wear on the floor beside him, sat near 
her stove, drying his feet, thus displaying a pair of 
very large and coarsely made shoes and blue woollen 
stocking& 

" Speak of the devil— you know the old proverb, 
Mr. Samson," said the woman, glancing at our 
friend Cato as he entered. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Samson with a smile, " but 

that colour does not always belong to the person 

you mention ; for my part, my sympathies are so 

excited by it, my heart warms to it as— as — ^as I 

said last night, in my lecture at Worcester, it does 
not to the rose and lily on the cheek of beauty ;" 

and Mr. Samson leaned back in his chair, contem- 
plating Cato with an expression doubtless intended 
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to be benevolent, bnt which failed in conveying 
exactly that idea to him on whom he looked. 

" My missis gib me deese 'are tings for to bring 
you ma'am," said Cato hurriedly, feeling conscious, 
he hardly could have explained why, that there 
was some mysterious communication about him, 
going on, and anxious to show his credentials at 
once. 

" That broken speech ! — the plaintive wail of 
unconscious suffering," murmured Mr. Samson, as 
if still repeating from the Worcester speech. 

While the shopwoman, who with all her admira- 
tion for Mr. Samson, felt that business must be 
attended to, was engaged in examining the work, 
and reading the note of Alice, another actor 
appeared on the scene. This gentleman would 
have been recognised at the first glance as a clergy- 
man, by an observant eye. This was evident in a 
certain staidness of movement, and when the cloak 
was thrown aside, in the snowy cravat and white 
bosom contrasting so vividly with the black satin 
vest and black coat. 

" How do you do, Mr. Pierson ?" said the lady 
behind the counter, bustling out to shake hands 
with him and offer him a chair. 

"Don't trouble yourself, Mrs. Martin," Mr. 
Pierson exclaimed courteously, as he received 
these attentions ; '^ I called to see your sick lodger. 
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but I can wait till you are at leisure to let him 
know I am here, and in the mean time I can have 
a chat with Mr. Samson \* and he seated himself at 
the stove, near that gentleman. 

The difference which the reader may have ob- 
served in the dress of these two men was discover- 
able equally in their whole appearance. Mr. 
Samson was plethoric in habit, ruddy of countenance, 
with a mouth which Lavater would have pronounced 
decidedly sensual, and grey eyes which had about 
them as decidedly feline an expression. Mr. Pierson 
was of a spare form. His features were delicate, 
his complexion pale, and his countenance expresave 
of refinement His head was one which would 
have attracted the attention of a phrenologist 
The forehead was high, and the narrowness else- 
where was compensated in some degree by unusual 
fulness jusi above the temples, in the region of 
ideality. The moral sentiments, too, were well 
developed, especially those of benevolence, firmness, 
self-esteem, and conscientiousness. It was through 
his benevolence alone that he could have been 
brought into any relation with his present com- 
panion. 

" Is this one of your prot^g^, my dear sir ?" 
asked Mr. Pierson, glancing at Cato, who happening 
to have his eyes turned in that direction, received 
the glanca 
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" No, sir ; I am afraid he is in ' the gall of 
bitterness and the bonds of iniquity' in more than 
a metaphorical sense. I was just going to ask him 
some questions, but if you please I will leave him 
to you." 

Now it must be acknowledged that Cato, who 
had become somewhat uneasy at the looks directed 
to him, had listened without any scruples of honour 
to these remarks. Of the last speech he had under- 
stood little more than the familiar quotation, and 
that set him completely at his ease. He had recog- 
nized a clergyman in Mr. Pierson, and he now 
believed that these good strangers were kindly 
anxious for his spiritual welfare. While Mr& Martin 
was putting up some work for Alice, and selecting 
the floss silks with which it was to be embroidered, 
the following conversation passed between her visi- 
tors and Cato : — 

" Are you a native of Boston, my good man ? I 
mean, were you bom here ?" asked Mr. Pierson. 

" No, maussa, I been bom to de Sout', to Colonel 
Montrose plantation." 

" Colonel Montrose ; and are you with that 
gentleman now ?" 

" No, sir, I wid my missises ; Miss Charles, and 
Miss Alice Montrose, to Cambridge now, sir. Twas 
Miss Alice send me wid dis basket, sir." 

Cato was very particular to show that he was 
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acting under legitimate authority; he had some 
vague apprehension that the next question would 
be " where is your ticket /" as the pass furnished 
to the negroes when they go to any considerable 
distance from their homes is called. 

" And those ladies are your mistresses, then ?'* 

" Yea, sir ; you see, sir, my maussa is dead, and so 
dey come yere, sir, and den I come to dem ; and so 
bein' I ant got eny maussa now, dem is my missis." 

This did not seem a very clear deduction to his 
hearers, yet Cato was very earnest in making it. 
Unaccustomed to stand alone, he felt safer himself 
in claiming to belong to some one, and what was 
still more powerful with him, he thought to enhance 
their respect for " Miss Charles and Miss Alice," by 
alleging that they were the owners of at least one 
slave. 

Mr. Pierson looked upon him with eyes of the 
truest compassion, as he said, " And so, my pooi 
fellow, you have been in bondage all your life ; — 
in bondage to a hard master ?" 

Cato stood erect, he saw his place now. Bondage 
was a word which he knew only in its spiritual 
meaning ; thus used, and by a clergyman, he was 
familiar with it as with his daily tasks, and he 
answered at once, " Bondage for true, maussa, we 
all in bondage to bery hard maussa, work we day 
and night, neber stop tell we fall down and dead ; 
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he feed we wid husk and make we back sore wid 
he heaby burden." 

Gate had been eloquent, and never had elo- 
quence been rewarded with a more attentive audi- 
tory. Mr. Pierson's heart was pained. He looked 
compassionately on his brother man, and felt an 
honest indignation kindUng against his cruel and 
heartless oppressor. Mr, Samson sat erect, pencil 
and paper in hand. Here was, indeed, a most 
fortunate circumstance for him. Hitherto, in his 
appeals to the popular mind, he had been " indebted 
to his imagination for his facts," but here waa »* 
genuine fact^ and told in a manner so unusually 
interesting — such native eloquence — the more pow- 
erful for its simpKcity. 

" And what did you say was the name of this 
master ?" he exclaimed, pleased that for once he 
could * give a local habitation and a name ' to his 
facts or fancies.' 

' * He name, maussa ? — he name da SIN !" 

There was a dead pause. There stood Cato, a 
little self-complacence at the readiness with which 
he had answered to his catechism, mingling with 
his gratitude to the kind gentlemen, and especially 
to the good parson who had been so anxious for 
his spiritual welfare. He never suspected the 
wrong scent on which his questioners had opened, 
nor how he had baffled them in their course. 
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" 1 will see your lodger now, Mrs. Martin, if you 
please/' said Mr. Pierson. 

" And I must be going," muttered Mr. Samson, 
as he drew on his overcoat and tied his muffler. 

" Stop a moment, I want to show you some- 
tiiing I have here,'' said Mrs. Martin, and she came 
forward with the brooch, which she was about to 
return to Alice. 

'* Vety pretty," remarked Mr. Samson, glancing 
at it contemptuously, while he still continued his 
preparations for the street ; but Mr. Pierson took 
it into his hand, looked at it earnestly and ex- 
claimed, " What a fine old face ; what noble 
expression ; what a kind, honest, brave heart looks 
out at those eyes ; what wonderful power there is 
in a look. Now my heart warms to that man as 
if I had known him all my life. I would trust him 
entirely ; who is he ?'' 

Cato, who had seen the picture over his shoulder, 
answered quickly, " Dat my poor maussa. Colonel 
Montrosa" 

" Indeed I" exclaimed Mr. Pierson, and looked 
again with the expectation of discovering the 
latent cruelty in the slave-holder's face ; but he 
looked in vain ; the same kind, candid eyes met 
his, and he was of too true a spirit himself to see 
what was not there. He relinquished the picture 
with a sigh, while Pilate's question, 'What is truth?' 
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arose in his heart and remained with him, as with 
Pilate, unanswered. 

Mr. Samson walked out into the storm, having 
shaken hands with Mrs. Martin, and given a bow 
as cold as that storm itself, to the clergyman, " for 
how," as he afterwards said in a lecture, in which 
he introduces his interview with Cato, and gave his 
description of bondage, though without the least 
explanatory clause, " how could he hold fellowship 
again with one who had said that his heart warmed 
to a slave-holder ?" 

Cato having received the brooch and the parcel 
of work for Alice, went too, but not immediately 
to Cambridge. He had once or twice been to 
Mr. Gaston's warehouse with a message, and it 
was thither that he now directed his steps. His 
interview with Mr. Gaston it is not necessary to 
detail. Enough that he succeeded in his object, 
which was to obtain employment from that gentle- 
man during the day, with permission to return to 
Cambridge in the evening. Mr. (Jaston was touched 
to perceive how the simple-hearted old man, with 
a natural delicacy which no school of manners 
could teach, strove to shield from suspicion the 
poverty of ** Miss Charles and Miss Alice," even 
while, in his artlessness, he did not attempt to 
conceal that his eager desire to make money was 
for their sakes. As Cato was quite ignorant of the 
rates of labour at the North, he left the terms of 
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their agreement altogether to Mr. Gaston ; and 
though he was surprised and delighted, he never 
suspected anything unusual, when told, that for 
his services from nine in the morning till five in 
the afternoon, the hour for dinner excepted, he 
should receive a dollar a day, and that his wages 
should be paid weekly. Mr, Gaston would have 
made his remuneration greater, but he feared that 
though Cato in his simplicity might not suspect 
his object, Alice would, and that he should thus 
inflict on her a painful sense of obligation. 

" But my dear daddy Cato,'' exclaimed Alice 
with surprise and grateful emotion, when she had 
heard this arrangement, accompanied by Gate's 
gleeful announcement that now she would not 
want money again, " But, my dear daddy Cato, 
mamma and I have no right to your earnings, and 
indeed, indeed, I cannot take them." 

" Ouw, Miss Alice, you t'row way poor Cato ? 
poor Cato no hab no missis now," Tears filled 
the old man's eyes and his head sank, and his 
form drooped, as if indeed some accustomed prop 
had been taken from him. 

" Yes you have, you have your * Miss Charles 
and Miss Alice,' who could do nothing without 
you, who have no one but you to depend upon ; 
but how could we take from you your own money 
that you made yourself" 

" But wha' I want wid money ? hey Miss Alice ? 
Tell me dat." 
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" Why think how much you might do for Auber 
with this money, and for Jim/' 

" An' wha' Auber an' Jim want wid money ? 
Ent he got he house, and he meat, and he 
hom'ny, and he taturs, and he fowl, and he egg, 
and he clothes ebery winter and ebery summer : 
wha' he want wid money ? He can get plenty o' 
san' for scour, and plenty o' wood for bum widout 
pay, and yah you pay for ebery ting." 

" But Cato, see here ; these wages would give 
you almost enough in a year, to buy Auber, and 
make her free too." 

'* Wha' sister Auber want wid free ? I sho' I 
rudder lib to de Hall and work, dan lib yah and 
no work ; but people yah work too ; ent you hab 
for work Miss Alice? No, ef Cato no hab no 
missis, he da gwine home." 

The old maa spoke with deeply wounded feel 
ing ; Alice could not bear to see it. Tears were 
on her own cheeks as she placed her hand in 
(gate's and said, " No, no, daddy Cato, you must 
not go home, you shall do as you will ; I will take 
whatever you bring me." 

" And you won't hab for do dis no more, Miss 
Alice," and he laid Ms hand on the basket. 

" I like that work, but I shall only do it when 
I like, now. I shall not feel obliged to work 
when I am tired, and as it is not all we have 
now, I can tell mamma that I am doing it for 
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a little poeket^Donej ; she will have no objec- 
tion to that, 30 yon see yon have made everything 
qtdte easy for me ;'* and with feelings as qnick in 
their changes as those of a child, Cato went out 
with wet cheeks, laughing the low chuckling laugh 
which was his highest expression of delight, and 
long af^ he had left her a sob would rise to the 
throat of Alice, and tears moisten her eyes, at the 
memory of his faithfulness and lore —yet she 
resolved only to use his earnings in the last 
extremity, and that what she should thus use she 
would entreat Donald to make up to him, if her 
mother^s little fortune should prove to be irre- 
coverably lost Even so, it was a great comfort 
to have this resource against worse times. 

When Mr. Kerson and Mrs. Martin were left' 
alone together, they reverted to the lodger, who 
had already been mentioned more than once. 
He was a gentleman, still young, but feeble, 
emaciated and saUow, who had answered an 
advertisement of Mrs. Martin, and taken a room 
in her house, about a month before. He had' 
represented himself as a stranger, — a foreigner, 
Mrs. Martin had understood, though that seemed' 
scarcely possible from his familiarity with the 
language, — who was detained in Boston from his 
desire to see a gentleman who was then absent 
These particulars were stated in order to account 
for his taking his room for an uncertain period, 
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as the time of his friend's return would be also 
the time of his departure. Whatever else Mrs. 
Martin knew of him may be learned from the 
following conversation : — 

" Do you know, sir," said Mrs. Martin to Mr. 
Pierson, " I think that picture you saw just now 
was at the bottom of that last illness he had." 

" How so, Mrs. Martin ?" asked Mr. Pierson. 

*' WeU, I'll just tell you all*about it, sir. When 
the lady — for she was a lady —I knowed that by 
her hand, and by the colour a coming and going 
in her face all the time she was a talking to one ; 
well, when she was gone away with her work, the 
other day — a little more than a fortnight it is now 
— and had left that brooch with me, I says to 
myself, now I'll put all Uiem silks up ; because 
you know, sir, business first always ; and then 111 
carry that brooch up and show it to Mr. Greene ; 
poor yoTing man 1 he sits a moping there all day, 
it '11 do him good to see something pretty — and 
so I did — ^but, dear goodness, gracious me ! if ever 
I seen the like ! instead of making him better, up 
he jumps and cries out in the most unpiirlitest 
way in the world : * Woman, where did you get 
this ?' and hoity toity, says I, no more woman than 
other folks, and if you want a civil answer you 
must ask a civil question ; so then he came down 
and was as purlite as you please, and so I told 
him all I knew about it ; and he wanted to go 
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after the young lady, but I couldn't tell him where 
to go, only that she lived in Cambridge, and that 
I guessed she come by the Cambridge stage, only 
she got out before it got to my door, because she 
was sort o' shamed like. And so he would walk 
every day out on the road to Cambridge till he 
got wet that day, and that brought on the cough 
and fever, and made him so ill, and I guess when 
he sent for you he thought he would like to tell 
some good man all about it in case he should die, 
amd then he changed his mind and thought he 
would write, for ever since he could sit up he has 
been writing, writing, all the time; and this 
morning before he sent for you I see a great 
package on his table, and I guess you'll find it's 
for you to keep." 

And Mrs. Martin had '* guessed " correctly, for 
when Mr. Pierson went to the invalid, a packet in 
a sealed envelope addressed to himself, was placed 
in his hands, with a request that it should not be 
opened till he received information, of the writer's 
death, when, if unclaimed before that time, it 
should be opened by him and forwarded to the 
place and person to whom it was addressed within. 
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